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Art. I._—A Sermon, prea hed in the ( athedral Church of Che sler, On 
Sunday, November 5, 1826. By Evwanrp Copresron, D.D. Dean 
of Che ster, and Pri vost of 0) el Coll £e, Oxford. Murray and 


Rivingtons. London, 1826, 


Tus Sermon is prefaced by a dedication to the Bishop of Chester, 
in which the author adverts briefly to some of the leading views of his 
discourse, as having long been familiar to his own mind; mentions it as 
among the advantages of his unsolicited preferment at Chester, that it 
had introduced him to the friendship of the Lishop; and bears the same 
honourable testimony with others as to the manner in which that diocese 
is conducted. We are particularly tempted to notice this dedication, 
because it appears to us to say neither too much nor too little :—here 
is neither the coldness of formal acknowledgments, nor the repelling 
language of fulsome panegyric. Dr. Copleston evidently feels what 
he has stated hiniself to feel ; and the testimony which he bears to the 
private and episcopal character of his Diocesan, is expressed with 
equal truth and delicaey. 

The text is John xvi. 2. The time cometh that whosoever killeth 
you will think that he docth God service. 

After a brief illustration of the passage, as verified in the first ages 
of the Church, the preacher takes occasion to notice incidentally one 
decisive reason, why God in his wisdom chose that period of time for 
sending his Son into the world. Had the Jewish rulers still possessed 
the power of the sword, humanly speaking, the Christian Church could 
not have had its beginning at Jerusalem. Whereas, under the protec- 
tion of the Roman government, it struck its roots deep into that soil, 
where it first was planted, and thus proved to all ages that it grew out of 
Judaism as its parent stock :—* that the Church of Christ is the Jewish 
Church arrived at its full maturity, freed from all those restraints and 
institutions which were adapted to its temporal state, and which were 
preparatory only to the display of its pure and spiritual character.”— 
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130 Dr. Cople ston's Sermon. 

“The laws and institutions of Moses were framed for this world. The king- 
dom of Israel was a kingdom of this world. It was maintained therefore by 
il those means and expedients which the kingdoms of this world necessarily 
employ to secure their existence and their prosperity, whether against foreign 


or domestic enemies. It differed from all those kingdoms, inasmuch is the law 

ft and the religion of the state were one and the same: and the civil governor’ 

i chief duty was, to execute the declared will of God, as the will of God, in the 

government of his people. But the policy, the means, and th force employed 

were the same with those of all earthly potentates : ind too well we know, that 

earthly motives and passions often operated upon the minds of their kings, as 

| powe rfully as upon the most ambitious and self-willed monarchs of the heathen 
| nations. 

“It is well to impress upon the mind of every reader of the Old Testament 

this important pi iple; because not only d es much evil arise to themselves 

f m not duly ttendit yt SB but a st unfair advantage has been taken by 


the enemies of religion, of the acknowledged vices and imperfections of those 


characters who are most conspicuous in the Jewish history. We should always 
bear in mind that they were instruments for maintaining the law and the worsh Pp 
of Israel until Christ should come Their moral character is generally defective, 
and it is often highly vicious Even when they executed their office aright, it 
may frequently have happened that human motives were as powerful with them, 


or even more powerful, than a sense of religious duty: but whenever human 
motives prev uiled so far as to s ipersede their religious duty, or to m ike them 
forget their subordinate character, forget the allegiance they owed to God, and 


the paramount obligation of his service, they were rejected by him, and others 
substituted in their place Thus Saul was rejected from being king over Israel, 


lis proud, his vindictive, or his ambitious character ; but 
because he disobeyed Giod’s word declared by his prophet; and instead of 


i 


not on account ol 


making his policy subservient to the support of religion, insulted the majesty 
of God, by making religion an engine of tate policy. And David was placed 
on his throne, “a man after God’s own heart,” not because of the pi rfection of 


his moral character, for we know it was grievously imperfect, but because he 
had a just and deep sense of God's auth yrity—because he knew that God was 
the especial ruler of the people of Israel—that his will was to be their law— 
that the maintenance of the established religion was, his chief duty—and that 
in the execution of the kingly ottice this d ty wo ild 
his mind.” P. 4—6. 2 





be for ever uppermost in 


These remarks, the justice and importance of which it is unnecessary 
for us to point out, le ad to some observations on the manner in which 
the Jewish law was finally abrogated. The feasts, the form of worship, 
the distinction of meats and of days, and all the ordinances of the law, 
were allowed to disappear gradually: though not necessary means of 
edification, they were tolerated and even respected by the gospel :— 
a lesson to us, as the preacher justly states, in mentioning this circum- 
stance, of liberality and forbearance towards one another, in all the 
minor acts of religious duty. But with the severe penal laws of the 
Mosaic dispensation the case was different ; “ and it is well deserving 
of notice, that as to the abrogation of these laws in his own Church, 
our Saviour did not leave his disciples uninstructed when he was taken 
from them.” (P. 8.) On many occasions he censured the blind zeal 
of his followers, when it was about to break forth into acts of violence ; 
and admonishing them that his kingdom was not of this world, he 


taught them that it was not to be advanced by this world’s weapons. 














Dr. Copleston’s Sermon. 131 


That the Church of Rome has not acted upon the principle laid 
down by our blessed Lord, and that it has long laboured to establish 
and maintain a system of temporal greatness and authority, is known to 
every man who is at all conversant with ecclesiastical history. To 
the character and claims of this Church, Dr. C. directs his attention 
through the remaining pages of his discourse. 

Many of the rites of the Church of Rome, as he asserts, after Mid- 
dleton and others, have a strange mixture of Paganism and Judaism, but 
deriving of course their title to authority—a most delusive title, as we 
have seen—from the JewishChurch. The claim of the Bishop of Rome 
to universal dominion was in accordance with the spirit by which the 
rulers of that see had long been guided : and how was the claim to be 
asserted, but by the usual expedients which earthly governments adopt 
to acquire and preserve authority? ‘ The purity of the faith was to be 
maintained by terror, by torture, by sanguinary executions: and men 
were taught to put their fellow-creatures to death as an act well- 
pleasing to God, and even beneficial to the unhappy sufferer himself.” 
—P. 13. 

That Protestant Churches have not been altogether innocent of the 
crime of persecution, is a fact which Dr. C. fully admits; but he justly 
traces it to the previous influence of the Romish Church :—it was a 
long time before the leaven of Popery had entirely worked out of our 
system. 


‘In reminding you however, of the share which even Protestant Churches 


have had in the guilt of persecution, it is necessary to point out a material dis- 
tinction between our case and that of the Church of Rome. ‘The duty or the 
right of persecution we no longer assert. It never did form a part of our 
public professions. And now that our eyes are opened and our minds better 


informed, we not only disclaim it, but condemn it. We lament the errors of 
our forefathers, and we teach ouwchildren to avoid the same mistaken course, 
as being offensive to God, and in direct disobedience to the commands of our 
Saviour, 

“In behalf of the Church of Rome the same thing cannot be said: nor 
indeed with the pretensions of that Church to infallibility is the plea possible. 
Individuals we know there are among them, composing perhaps the great 
majority of that communion, who lament, and reprobate, and abhor persecu- 
tions: but it is not with individuals that we are concerned: it is with the 
Church of Rome itself; and that Church neither has abandoned the claim, nor, 
however it may have disapproved the exercise of it in any particular case, has 


it ever condemned—it never can condemn the principle—for by so doing it 
would condemn the very principle upon which its own arrogant pretensions 
to preeminence and universal rule are founded.” Pp. 17, 18. 


In support of these statements, a note of considerable length is sub- 
joined to the Sermon. It is well worthy of a careful perusal : our limits 
will not allow us to say much upon it: but the following is a brief 
extract :— 

“In the Creed of Pope Pius IV. which receives the unqualified assent of all 


members of the Romish Church, the following clause, as translated by Mr. 
Butler, is contained. ‘I also profess and undoubtedly receive all other things 
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we misrepresent their principles, and that they abhor, not less than our- 
lves, every appearanc: of persecution. Lut we must never forget 
what Dr. C., ina preceding quotation, has most justly stated, that their 
disay i is of n 1ent whatever. Suppose these vindicators to 
t ; honest as pos b uppose tl ma to be as sincere in their 
leclarations, in reference to their own feelings, as we hope many of 
t n are, yet our concern is not with them, but with the dogmas of 
heir Church. Have the ruling powers of that Church shewn any 
] tion t ab rate the ob: xX10U d I ? 
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They well k vy that this is the grand imy diment to the concession of 

pol t} me f then I n cl morously adel nd. 

] V now tl i t t r } yst { rance and the deliberate 
att t of the ¢ h of | e as the ( {of ther refusal; they know 
t y as I ] lat the na ot tl own most solemn 

‘ held by ust e il ible « other meaning. ‘They know 
t! t th I ‘ t 11N cs ne ( } V t I ht ind day to remove the 
mputation, and that they labour by all the arts of sophistry to reconcile the 
reason of men to their daring paradox. They know that all this war of words 
might be hushed bya single sentence from the knowledced organ of authority 
n their own Church Thev know it to be not only one of the simplest prin- 
‘ es of common sense and the universal law of social life, that the same autho- 


which issues a decree is alone competent to revoke it, but that in this par- 


ticular the Opinior of mankind never cau be satisfied without such revocatse 
Yet while society is shaken and convulsed t ts very centre, while millions are 
enied the enjoyment of what they call their natural and social rights, because 


their Church has never yet been cleared from this accusation, they commit the 


matter to wily priests and factiou 





ind simple dignity, what, if those 





agi I 
agents of theirs speak truth may at any time be said, ‘ We are innocent « thi 
charge ’- ‘We abjure the err of our pre lecessors in the Church of (¢ dies 
Pp. 33, 34. 


But to return to the Sermon. 

On the question itself of Roman-catholic Emancipation, as it is 
calle d, we do not find that Dr. C, has « xpresse¢ d an opinion. What- 
ever measures of concession can be safe ly adopted—safely, as it 
respects the Protestant Church of England, these he is willing to adopt. 


“Tt is one happy effect,”’ he observes, “ of the agitation which th 


question has undergone in these more enlighten¢ d times, concerning th 


civil disabilities imposed upon our fellow-subjects of the Romish 





Church, that self-defence is now almost universally admitted to be 
the only justifiable ground for making any distin ‘tion at all.” (P.1 
And, agaln, 

“ What de ensive measures Ol tito] ad pt l | i é eady said 
question fo the I le ion | ‘ But being measures of y 
only, they must by their very be riable, and adapted to the circum 
stances of each particular é It is useless therefore to declaim uy the 
general principles of liberty on the one hand, or upon the corruptions of popery 
nthe other. Both has i tendency to inflame the passions and to mi 1 the 
judgment, at the very time when it is most desirable that the mental perception 
should be clear and unembarrassed, and that the mind should be calm, and 
unprejudiced, and un urhed 

“But although it be foreign to the province of religion to enter int he 
details of this subject, yet whe er dutte ire to be performed by me f 
Christ’s Chureb, wh ther in | or private life, the voice of religion n not 
improperly be raised to guide and moderate men’s minds in the disct of 
those dut , and to set them on thei ird against the evils which are n apt 
to ensnare them, and to betray them into error.” Pp. 20, 21. 
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Cople ston s Se rmon, 


part in this much agitated question :—recommending to those, who are 
hostile to concession, not to agitate their minds by a detail of the 
corruptions of the Romish Church, but rather, when the practical ques- 
tion comes under consideration, to turn their attention from these 
things : and to the opposite class of politicians, not to be nd religion to 
their political views, or to represent as slight and unimportant the difte- 
rence between the pure doctrines of our Church, and that spurious 
mixture of fraud, of fable, of priestcraft and superstition, with which 
the Church of Rome has corrupted and overlaid the Gospel. 

“Tf the false estimate I allude to of the difference between the Protestant 
the Romish faith arise from inattention or from ignorance, we must pity 
either the.want of information, in matters concerning which it is so easily to 
be obtained, or the want of power to discriminate between things really so 
ifferent in their own nature. But if from any s¢ fish or any worldly motive 


$ representation is ever made,—if party spirit, or a love of popularity, ora 
being thought liberal, or a dread of popish vengeance, ora 


’ 





iisii Gesire of 


mean subserviency to the political views of others—if these or any one of these 


motives possess the heart, and incline it to a ile in so sacred a cause, 
deep indeed is the guilt of that man, and flagrant the insult offered to the 
Majesty of heaven. But let not any one, as he v reed the honour of God and 
the peace and salvation of his ow1 soul, let him not burden his conscience with 
1 Sin so grievous Let him not thus provoke the righteous judgment of God. 


It is a wilful sacrifice of divine truth to worldly feelings and worldly interests. 
And as the Almighty rejected Saul from being king over Israel, when he pre- 
umed to make religion subordinate to his schemes of policy, so will Chiist 
reject those from a share in his kingdom, who are ashamed or 7, under any 
circumstances to confess him before men, or who think that any object upon 
earth can be so important as to justify a compromise of the pure Be of God 


in order to obtain it.” Pp. 24, 25. 


ly 


acknowledgment, the reasoning of the Sermon. Upon several parts 


several of the above remarks we have followed, without exact 


which have been mentioned we feel inclined to enlarge, partly to illus- 
trate, and partly to confirm the views of Dr. Copleston; and it would 
be no unpleasant task, while we speak of the sound scriptural prin- 
ciples and lucid arguments of this discourse, to dwell especially upon 
the christian moderation which it exhibits upon a subject peculiarly 


suited to kindle tl 


e passions; but, for brevity’s sake, we pass over 
all these matters without further remark, simply to notice a statement 
(p. 35, Note) of the author's persuasion that the reign of Antichrist is 
drawing to a close. We venture to indulge the same opinion; and we 

think that it is countenanced by the s3ons of the tumes. A movement 
has taken place in several parts of Germany, which indicates that the 
papal system is no longer so firmly rooted in the minds of the people 
as it has hitherto been; and in Ireland events have recently occurred 
which seem to prove that ancient prejud ces are giving Way, and that 
the Reformation is really in progress. We are beginning, at length, 
to see the fruits of that extended system of education, although perhaps 


not always the most judicious, which has for some time been carried 




















Smith on the Divine Government. 





on with so much zeal in that country, and the great benefit of placing 
the Scriptures in the hands of the people. ‘lhe Report of the Refor- 
mation Meeting, held at Cavan, January 26th, abounds with most inter- 
esting information on this subject. It appears, on the authority of Lord 
Farnham and other names of high respectability, that a spirit of inquiry 
has gone forth into various parts of the country, and “ that scarcely a 
post arrives but it brings intelligence from the North, and from the 
South, and from the East, and from the West, of Roman Catholics who 
have come over to the Established Church.” From communications 
which have reached the above-mentioned Nobleman, he stated his 
belief that the conversions which have taken place in the course of a 
few months amount to about 750. It is the opinion of his Lordship, 
and of many enlightened persons, that numbers of the Irish are re- 
tained in the Romish Church, not by attachment to her doctrines and 
discipline, but by fear and shame; by fear of persecution, and that of 
a very serious kind, if they should desert their old communion,—and 
by shame on account of the reproach, which they must certainly en- 
counter. If such be the facts, and we see no reason to doubt them, 
the peculiar hostility which has recently been manifested by Dr. Doyle 
and others of his communion against the Protestant Church, is of easy 
explanation; it is some evidence, we trust, that their time is short; 
and we cannot but cherish the hpoe that by perseverance in the mea- 
sures which have thus far been successful, the irritating question of 
Catholic Emancipation may, on account of the diminishing numbers of 
Irish Roman Catholics, become daily of less interest and importance, 
till that corrupt and worldly system of religion shall have finally given 


way to the influence of the gospel of Christ. 


> 


Art Il.— Zhe Divine Government. By Sovutuwoop Situ, M.D. 


London, Baldwin and Co. 1826. 


Ir a selfish and sinful being, entirely ignorant of or opposed to thi 
principles of Christianity, should sit down and consider what he would 
wish the nature of the Divine Government to be, it does not appear 
that he could frame a system more congenial to his depravity, than 
that of which Dr. Smith is the advocate. By the adoption of this 
system, the most profligate might transfer all responsibility from them- 
selves to their Maker;—by a happy ingenuity and a kind of moral 
alchemy, they might transform evil into good—their vices into virtues ; 
and in the midst of crime, in the perpetration of the darkest deeds, 
exult in the distant prospect of universal restoration. Now, if con- 


sequences so monstrous and so mischievous—so utterly subversive not 













onl of 1r li on, b all virtt { | T ! i] ty w] iisoever 1] found 
to result from the em under consideration, we shall not have much 
difficulty in conclu that tl vstem itself is founded in error, and 


supported by advocates whose judgment is blinded by their pride, 
their prejudices, or their passions. ‘ihat the consequences of Dr. 
Smith’s doctrine are such as they are above stated to be, is the point 
which we propose to ¢ tablish. 

After having shown (without indeed any new arguments In support 


of its truth) that the world did not make itself, nor establish those 


laws by which it is governed, but that it was formed and is sustained 


by the hand of the Deity, Dr. S$. proceeds to consider the * manner in 
which the Divine Government is administered,” and at one stroke 
attempts the overthrow of the free-agency of man, and the contingency 
of human events. V} existence of natural evil being traced to the 
wisdom and good p! isure of the Alm rhty, he next goes on to show 
that moral evil is derived from the same source—that, in fact, “ moral 
evil is the same as natural evil with volition superadded.*” Now, if 
man can no more controul the struggle of contending passions within 
him, than he can still the tempest, or arrest the progré of the whirl- 


V nd, the end avour or eve tl WwW sh to ¢ ect the on would be as 


fruitless and as ridiculous as to attempt the other :—-so that, according 
to our author's creed, the purs ot virt is not only vain but ridi- 
culous,---not only is the attainment of it altogether mpo sible, but the 


attempt to attain it is little less than impious. The volition with which 


he has invested man, is either a non-entity, or, if it consist merely in 


th appetency ol ple isure and the avoidance of pain, It Is identified 
, snot . = 
with the instinct which reculates the motions of the whole animal 
. , : ; 
creation. Nor will the absence of violence alter its nature: it is the 


same thing as toa man’s iree-acency, whi tl eT h be i np He d by the 


] 


rud | 


est violence, or drawn by the finest thread, if both are equally be yond 


} my 
his power to resist. ihe volition thererore here Conce ded to man, 1S 


That there is a difficulty, and perhaps, with our present faculties, 


an insupé able one, in reconciling the foreknowledge of the Deity with 


} 
] 


the free-agency of man, is readily admitted; though very few we would 


hope ’ and are inclined to be lievi » WwW ll think that Dr. S. has solved it: 
on the contrary, if the solution he proposes, reduce us to mere animal 


7 : | > v 
machines—if it be repugnant to our consciousness, (for fatalism is a 


doctrine, as revolting to the feelings as it is forgotten or overlooked in 
the practice of the world)—if it tend to prejudice and paralyze all 
exertion in the prrsu t ol virtue if it make commands a mocke ry, 

° If tl f ul d t follow tl the mania 
ind id 1 nd 
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: , 
admonitions fruitless, and laws nugatory—we may conclude, with much 


| 


more probability of being right, and with much more safety, (for even 
c +9 . 1 
admitting the truth of Dr.S.’s doctrine, it is clear that it was never 


intended to influence our practice, for in fact it does not and it never 
will,) that fatalism is the child of ignorance and presumption, alike 
unnatural in its appearance and mischievous in its nature. 


But having explained “the manner of the Divine Government” in 


such a way as virtually to absolve the cts of that government 





from their allegiance and responsibility, Dr. S. undertakes to dignify 
evil as much as he had depressed and despoiled man. In showing 
“the design of the Divine Government,” it is his object to prove that 


] 


evil, natural and moral, is the “ means of producing ultimate good.” 


‘That God out of seeming ill is ever educing good, is not, and cannot 
be questioned ; but in order that man should be good and happy he 
must needs have been created wicked and miserable, is, we confess, a 
startling paradox, and very much above our comprehension. So es- 
sential, however, is sin made for the welfare of man, that if we could 
conceive a person to have made the pilgrimage of life without ever 
being guilty of crime, or tainted with impurity, that person would not 
have known the very elements and first principles of virtue*: according 


to our author, “ he would have no sense of its excellence—no love of 


it ho dk sire to posse ss it.” - Evil, be thou nN y cood,”’ would seem 
then to be the wisest resolution for a virtuous man to adopt; and the 
only question that then arises is, how it came to pass that the words 
** good and evil” have found their way into the languages of the world, 
and that the idea of good and evil, distinct from that of happiness and 
misery, has found its way into the hearts of men. 

That moral evii is only so far evil as it produces pain, appears by 
no means a self-evident truth. Vain consequent upon an action or 
intention may be a proof of its being evil, but it does not follow 
that it makes it such. We may argue, from seeing a shadow, that 
an opaque body is near; but it is clear that the shadow is not the cause, 


but the consequence of its opacity: so, 


f by an inseparable connexion 
in the nature of things, pleasure is made the attendant of virtuous ac- 
tions, and pain of such as are vicious, it need not therefore nece ssarily 
be true that virtues or vices are only so far praiseworthy or criminal 
as they are accompanied with these results. Had it indeed been so, 
it would be much more simple to have said, ‘‘ Please every one—avoid 
giving pain,” than to say, as we now do, “ Cease to do evil—learn to 
do well.” 

The mischief, however, of this metamorphosis consists in this, that it 


would lead men to estimate guilt, not by its being an infringement of 
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the laws, and a contempt of the authority of God, but by the 
or 1 nl ippimn ss it would pro luce ; so t] it a disre ird of all t 
tutions of religion—a neglect of a diligent improvement of ou 


} 


| sins that fall short of actual commiss on } 


he insti- 


r talent 


n—and all those actions of 
a mixed character which are sanctioned by } suitical patronage, would 
become, if not praiseworthy, at least indifferent and innocent. Such 
appears to be the danger of breaki up the fundamental and eternal 
distinction between right and wrong,—a distinetion which the mind 
a knowle Ives anteced nth to its cal liations of the happin sorn ery 
which will result from the rectitude or depravity of its actio 
N ris the doctri of mot l ev | ng Iie Py} ! l@ to e% | 
lence, of les misc] vous t d VV nav ih dy ol ved t 
: conviction of this fact would | et ily ¢ l »t 
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of depravity, the only road to nency in virtue I’ y ap- 
pears a very hazardo | t 
Facilis \ 
So : ; , } ' 
I! | I ‘ 
According to Dr. Ss n 1, ext es do indeed appear to meet 
vet the di ts, 1 diffe ittending such an attemp 
5s, accordit » that notion r the attainment of excellenc 
vould be apt to deter) t men from making the experiment, how- 
ever well persuaded they might theoretically be that it would terminat 
successfully We are told* “ that it is the direct and certain tendency 
ot mor il evil to extend and i prov the moral att ment for that 1 
it did not exist, human natu ld be deprived of its brightest or- 
naments, and incapable of ] ( ts n exalted virtu By the 
sane re soning it would pp that al els, ind all the intel] ces 
above the rank of man, cannot but b p ssionat and imp! ( | proud 
and unfeeling, strang to Jo d incapable of glory, neither poss¢ d 
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sequently be the compal Ol Ol 
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to promote the happiness ol 





also we re peat, that ther no satisfaction whatever in the solution 
whi h Dr. ». proposes. What e nates from the aoreat and only source 
of what is good and h Ippy; & ot, one would suppose, be other than 
oodne $5 and ii ip} l >; ws 5 IMposs bl that it should be othe r- 
wis that anything ¢l hould exist. ‘The actual state of things, . 
however, contra ictS our precol eived opinions, Evil and misery con- 
iront us every wher we l either conclude, the reiore, contrary to 
our own experience, contra » the moral sense within us, that the ex- 
pressions, evil and n rable, are only libels upon the character of what 
is good and happ 7 hy must be reduced to at last, confess 
that \ cannot ¢ | 1 matte that the line of our under- 
ta too short t n the mystery; and it would seem but 
prudent *‘ to soar with ml pinio into those regions of meta- 
physical speculation, 1 hold fast what we can understand, “ to 
wait the great teach« | 1 God adore.” This may be what Dr.5, 
would tae wep hy l with a false fear ;”’ but such a fear ippears 
to us to be t n ( pring of humility, and the best warrant of 
curit Whether Dr. S. | done w ly in shewing himself to be 
jlree trom tli utary 1 raint ol ti 1e¢ ling, and in asserting his 
independence by li r licentiousness of his opinions, we will 
leave it with our 1 ( But when he has acknow- i 
ledved,* that upon ¢ yject whatever our comprehension 1s 
equally obscure and imperfect, ind has confessed+ “that the origin 
of evil hes beyond the reach of ou present faculties ;” and while with 
I | I iifect« | ( ido l tl 5 i ot impossibl | “tha hie n Ly be 
under t comm fi »y which men impose up t selves 
j t eC yr the ce IsiVene i tieir ¢ h reasonings, cannot but 
i think Dr omewhbat b ld us ho ronger expression) when he 
mm} ly pronounces, « point confessedly disput bl the eter- 
hit ol purushine nt hat | the wicked are to be punishe i et rnally, 
the conduct of t Deity “is worthy of the mind that plott he In- 
quisition \ ind if | hudders at thought of an eternity of 
punish it m t also p to us) tremble when | scends 
the tribunal lL rds | a , that if he is wrong, the Aln ghity 
levolent. If pation from the “ prejudice of system, ye 
1 a total disregard of | n authority and assistance, give ris¢ 
to expressions so , or sou ded as these, we hesitate 
I to avow our heartfelt d ithout intending any affront to rea- 
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Government—being accommodated to his system, our author formally 
introduces the grand doctrine of Universal Restoration. | pon reason 
and revelation, as the pillars of his faith, he undertakes to build up 
his system: the witnesses to which he appeals are competent and un- 
exceptionable ; the pillars on which he builds can never be shaken; 


but he m y unintentiona ly mistake, or wilfully misinterpret the ev! 


dence of these witnesses. Up the pillars and ground-work of the 
truth he may raise a perstructure of error ;—we shall see, as we pro- 
eeed, whether he has done so. From the testimony of reason it is 


inferred, that any other end of the Divine Government than the final 
restoration of all men to a state of purity and perfection, is inconsistent 
with the character of the Deity, as a Being of infinite goodness. Now, 
if we might anticipate the appearance of the other witness, though to 
this we suspect Dr. S. may demur,) we would say, upon the evidence 


it has to give, that as far as regards the Governor of the world him- 
self, the end of his administration is the happiness and salvation of his 


creatures. He would have all men come to the knowledge of the 


truth: but thatasr spects man, the Deity will not compel him, without 


his own consent and co-op ration, to become Virtuous 5 and that if he 


refuses to acquiesce in the intentions and offers of mercy, revealed 


} 


and proposed to him by the benevolence of God; and if by this he 


may be said to frustrate the design of Omnipote nee, and to oppose the 
will of his Maker, that he may with truth be said to frustrate the 
designs, and eflectually to oppose the will of God, That the will of 
God, in this sense, is not irresistible, is implied in the petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, in which we pray, that it may,be done on earth, both 
by ourselves and others, as it is in heaven; and the condemnation of 
sinners, throughout the Old and New ‘Testament, is ascribed to their 
own unwillingness to pursue those means which have been appointed 
ind intended for their salvation ;—an unwillingness which it is in their 
own power to overcome, for otherwise the passages alluded to mean 
nothing. So that while the goodness of God wills the salvation of all, 
the perverseness or negligence of each individual may so far frustrate 
that will, as to preclud himself from a partic ipation in those blessings 
which the goodness of God has provided and promised, sufficiently 
and freely, to all who endeavour to be what they ought to be, and 
therefore what they may be. Besides, however difficult it may be to 
reconcile the punishment of sinners with the goodness of their Creator, 
still we would with confide nee appre il to eve ry one’s conscience, to say, 
whether, in his own case, with the alternative of eternal life and eternal 
death before him, it ever entered into his head to suspect, much less to 
charge his Maker with the want of benevolence. In spite of all he has 


written to the contrary, we are persuaded that Dr, 8. himself, (if ever 


he held the doctrine which now abjures and reprobates,) never did 
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and never could harbour such a suspicion, or prefer such a charge, 
with his own case only in review. 

The next point at which we are at issue with Dr. S. is the inference 
to be drawn from the nature of punishment; which, as far as experi- 
ence teaches us, is corrective. It is not disputed, that in this life, 
which is a state of discipline, punishment is corrective, and sent in 
mercy; and beyond this we can learn nothing from experience, and 
little or nothing from analogy; for, unless we have first proved that 
there will be a second state of trial, any arguments as to the nature of 
punishment, from what man now is, nam¢ ly, a being under an ordered 
course of discipline, are, at best, conjectures, and most likely the off- 
spring of the imagination, or “ of system,” rather than the deductions 
of reason. ‘The force of analogy consists, in reasoning from what is 
well known to what is less so, or from what is well known, ad simile 
qu d. But Dr. S.’s analogy proceeds from the knowledge of the actual 
state of our present existence, not indeed to the nature and circum- 
stances of a state li Ss knon n, or known to resemble our press nt condi- 
tion, but of a state which is not known to exist at all; i. e. a second 
state of probation after we have left this world. ‘To expect “ *to find 
any example in all the records of human experience, in which the cer- 
tain and final consequence of any species of moral evil is pure, un- 
mixed misery,” or to be surprised at not “findingt the doctrine of final 
punishment supported by some appearance in nature,” by some testimony 
of experience, is equally fruitless and unphilosophical ; and to say that 
it can be supports d by no induction of reason, is bold indec d, but per- 
haps not the more on that account to be relied on. For if this life be 
a state of probation, and if when death puts an end to (at least) the 
present ** circumstances ” of the discipline he has to undergo, the moral 
character of man has infinitely degenerated instead of improved under 
the exercise of a system of corrective punishment, are we to supposi 
that in the second, or third, or fourth, or any other limited time allotted 
for his further trial, he will have greater facilities of improvement t! 


he has had in this? ‘To the strong, and to many, the successful 


motuves 


which lead to improvement in this life, the impenitent has become cal 


ill Cal- 
] 


lous: every time he has blunted the edge of conscience by d 


iisTe- 


garding or drowning its st 


ggestions; he has weakened the force of tho 
motives, under whose influence alone he can be brought to repentanc 
every day, therefore, his return to the paths of rectitude becomes less 
probable, as the motives to induce him to return lose their power. 
And if the system of corrective punishment, as pursued in our present 
state, appears (as far as ¢ xperie nce instructs us) to fall short of the 


design of the Divine Government: and if a system, which has failed 
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The whole scheme, also, of the rede mption of mankind by the sacri- 


fice of the Me ssiah, IS Oppost d to the Divine Government as explained 
by our author. Being free from sin himself, the sufferings which our 
Saviour underwent could not be intended for his correction: nor 
although they displayed, are we to suppose that they improved, that 
character which, from the beginning, was perfect and spotless. Did 
then his sufferings relieve mankind in this world, of what, but for his 
intervention, they must have endured themselves? If so, their sins, not 
being accompanied with any, or with a less proportion of pain, would 
have nothing to correct them; or rather, on our author’s notion, 
would be no sins at all. Or if, by his sufferings, an immunity from 
future and eternal pain was procured for them, then too there would 
be nothing to acquaint those, whose sins outlived their present exis- 
tence, that they were acting wrong, and consequently, no possibility for 


them to act right. ‘Thus monstrous and perplexing are the conse- 


quences of that system of the Divine Government which Dr. S. advo- 
cates as the true one. It is a system, however, which, while it is 
disguised under the assumed title of Christianity, and by a pretended 


1 


appeal to the testimony of that religion, is yet not only altogether 
} 


| 

ependent of it, but altogether adverse to it. It is a system which 
Infide lity might have framed, and which Vice would patronise It is 
mischievous, because, grounding itself upon acknowledged foundations, 

such as the goodness, the providence, and the universal government of 
the Deity,—it proceeds to the most erroneous, unscriptural, and demo- 
ralizing conclusions. If it speak peace to the awakened conscience, on 
its own exclusive principle s, it is such a peace as flatte ry or falsehood 
might impart. ‘Tell a condemned culprit that his sovereign has par- 
doned, or will not punish him, and he may and will rejoice, until by 
experience he discovers his mistake. For the comfort of the true 


solution, there is no need 


Christian, at the thoughts of approaching d 
that he should believe that universal restoration is the ultimate end of 
the Divine administration; his faith will be supported—his hopes 
animated—and his composure secured by a more cheering and less 
distant prospect than this. ‘The consolations, therefore, which Dr. S. 
has to impart, he must impart to the wicked,—the Christian needs 
them not. And does a system which can offer no advantage to the 
good, while it affords great encouragement to the bad, bear upon its 
front any marks of being contrived by wisdom, or of being founded 


in truth ? 
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Arr II1.—A Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of St. Mary, 
Islington, on Saturday, January 20, 1827, on the occasion of the 
lamented death of H. R. H. the Duke of York. By Daniex Witson, 
A.M. Vicar. London, George Wilson, 1827. 

4 Sermon, preached before the University of Cambridge, on Sunday, 
January 21, 1827, on the same occasion, By Joun Grauam, A.M. 
Fellow of Christ’s College. Rivingtons, 1827. 

A Sermon, on the same occasion, preac hed at the English Chapel, 
Paris. By Lewis Way, A.M. Hatchards, 1827. 


Our limits preclude us from making any observations on the subject 
of these discourses; we shall, therefore, immediately proceed to notice 


the contents of each, beginning with that of Mr, Graham. 


Mr. Graham's Sermon was preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, and was printed at the request of the Heads of Colleges. His 
text is Heb. ix. 27, the subject,—Death and Judgment. After advert- 
ing to the wisdom of considering our latter end, and the general tone of 
seriousness which pervades a nation when a great man dies, he sketches 
the character of the departed Duke with much feeling and propriety. 


We read the following passage with ple asure : 


‘To allude to the able and impartial manner in which he executed the high 


duties of his official station, would be to introduce a topic but ill suited to this 
place. The course of war and the career of arms afford no congenial theme 
for a Minister of the Gospel of Peace Yet if it be natural for us to feel an 
honest pride in the still recent laurels that our countrymen have so nobly gained 
in the cause of liberty and justice ; if it be a source of triumph, to feel that our 


military fame and strength secure us against all danger, or, at least, against all 
dread, of foreign hostility; if we delight to witness in the higher ranks of the 
British Army that elevated sense of honour, which, though it may not make 


ambition virtue, yet softens all the horrors and ferocity of war ;—if, lastly, we 
behold with pleasure a provision made for the time-worn soldi¢ r, or for the 
tender orphans of those who have fallen in their country’s service: then let a 
Nation’s gratitude follow the lamented Individual, under whose auspices and 
exertious this picture has been so fully realize ad.” Pp, 7,8. 

it was, indeed, with astonishment that we heard many preachers, 
when alluding to the eminent services rendered by the Duke of York 
to the army of our country, glory in the success of our arms, and the 
defeat of our enemies, without one single regret that such things should 
be. Surely a Christian, when he exults in the suecess of a war, how- 
ever just, and in conquest however glorious, should not be deaf to the 
cries of the widow and the orphan, nor neglect to remember the devas- 
tations of a conqueror, the neglected slain, and the miseries of the 
dying without the comforts of a home, or the consolations of religion. 

The Preacher then proceeds to consider a future judgment, and asks 
what will be our ground of hope in the great and terrible day of the 
Lord. 
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“1 would willingly believe, that, among those who hear me, there are few, 
whose lives have been de eply stained by the practice of deliberate and habitual 
VICE But though our Conscience may | 


} 


























pethaps s far acquit us, yet how few 
t with feelings of unalloyed and perfect 


of us can look ; 
] 


icK ON OUI ist conduc 


satisiaction’ Of the years, that have silently and imperceptibly glided over our 
heads, how great a part has been spent, to use no harsher term, in thoughtless 
levity? How much have our affections been engrossed by the things of time 
and sense; as if the end and f 


urpose of our being was merely to crowd the 


1 
e 4 t 
narrow span of life with van 


lety of enjoyment, and to shew our ingenuity in 
extracting tresh pleasures from each fleeting hour? How few are the moments, 


that we have rescued from the cares and amusements of the world, to retire 
into ourselves ; to commune with our own heart, and be still; to meditate upon 
i life to come, and a future judgment; to breathe forth our prayers to the 
Father of mercies, in whom we live, and move, and have our being? Even in 
such intervals of serious reflection, few as they have been: even here in this 
h y place, ind in the very moments when we are iddressing our suppl itions 
to the tl ie of grace; how often have v rf 1 coldness l n r to 
mix with levotions, and t wh holy juence of the Spirit in or 

easts’ He often have we paid the e of the lips, rather than of the 
heart? H ften h ie W s 1H our t s, and 
v ] Wi Ww j S j up n the Vv I l ith 
t ( I on wild s God? roe l 

And never should it be forgotten, that though our memory be 
faithless, and our view of our past offences and omissions indistinet 
and confu ed, 

“No f i dee that e | ed I ilse word that we | S en; 
no unhallowe ] thoug t that we have eter cherishe 1:- but will be four 1 re- 


corded in the number of our sins, when God shall call us to judgment.” 
Pp 15, 16. 

We should have been glad to have closed our review of Mr. Gra- 
ham’s sermon he re; but there is one passage appar ntly so objection- 
able, that, as faithful critics, we cannot pass it over. He alludes to the 
terror and anxiety which will distract the man who defers the work of 


re¢ pentance till his death-bed, and then adds - 


“ It may be, that the grief which we then shall feel,—that our shame, ou 
tears, our agony, will, through the merits of our Saviour, procure us mercy 
hereafter: but thev cannot give us peace at 1 comfort here, nor prevent our life 
from closing amidst doubt, and fear, and trembling.” P. 21. 


We are quite sure the learned and excellent preacher will readily 
| ] : 


allow that these words are suscs ptibl: of a construction which he did 


not intend, and which is contrary to the express declarations of 
Scripture Gopty sorrow worketh repentance to salvation; but the 
sorrow OF THE WoRLD worketh death. 

We may now turn to the Sermon of the Vicar of Islington. His 
text is, 1 Cor. xv. 26. ‘* The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death ;” and “ Death the last enemy of man—Death destroyed by the 
Son of God are the two points on which he dwells. 

He well observes, that though the stroke of this our enemy is ter- 


” 


rible and appalling when it falls within our own circle, yet such is the 
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inattention or selfishness of the human heart, that the impression is 
scarcely felt when it occurs in a family or neighbourhood but little 
connected with ourselves. 


“‘ But when, from time to time, the most exalted personages in the com- 
munity fall under the stroke of the king of terrors ; when a prince, within one 
one step of the throne, is precipitate d from that lofty pinnac le; when all that 
we have admired as glorious, and pursued as good, is carried off as by a flood, 
we wake up for the moment to our misery We start as froma trance; a whole 
nation, moved by a common sympathy, laments over the calamity ; ordinary 
pursuits and passi ns are suspen led: ind the public mind is roused to that 
state of moral refi h is most favourable to the entrance of truth. In 


flectio 
the case before us, every circumstance of the recent loss recurs to the memory 


’ 





with the most tender associations ; and all the secret springs of affection and 


sorrow are opened.” P.7 


After describing the power of this dread foe, he considers death as 


the punishment of sin ; and it Is this which constitutes its real bitterness. 


“ Tt is this which makes it emphatically the enemy of man. Death ushers in 


the criminal, compels him to appear, drags him, reluctant as he may be, befor 
the tribunal of God, and leaves him there to await an irreversible and eternal 
sentence. It is in this sense that it is the Last enemy.” P.11. 

“ And tell me, you who are sincere enquirers after truth, what means were 
ever devised for conquering this dread enemy, unless as Christianity was 
allowed to point out the way lell me, Disputer of this world, what rT youl 
favourite schemes, for escaping or vanquishing this foe—how do you propos« 
to explain away the existence nd ravages of death, to reason down the anguish 
of conscience, and argue against the forebodings of guilt. Tell me, vain 
Objector against revelation, what you inter d to substitute in the place of the 
Mercy which you w uld re] t how you mean to expound ind re ieve the 
sorrows of humanity, and guide wandering man through the mazes of his path 


Tell me, proud Philosopher what, after all, you know of the soul, and of th 
deliverance of it from sin, and its preparation fon the bar of God and the eternal 
} 


judgment. But why do [ propose such questions, at which mortal wisdom 
turns pal ! The fact, the plain matter of fact 1s, that Death, after all the 
speculations of human reason, is an enemy 1n placable, fierce, insidious, mighty 





an enemy ever threatening our peace in enemy, which the mor 
plate by the light of conscience and of Scripture, the more 
appear, and which all the pomp ind circumstance of funer 
employ d in vain to « ( 

“=> pulchral honours are due, indeed, to the feelings of the living and to the 
station of th id We hav uthority for the use of them in the ex ples of 
every ace. They mitigate and divert the distractions of the afflict 1} t 
They are the lar yuag of Ct tia faith ind hope. And on sucl LD 
calamities as th present, they are the becoming expressions of public sorrow 
A loyal and affectionate people take a melancholy pleasure in mingling thi 
feelings of grief with those of their beloved Sovereign, ind paying to the heir of 


the British throne the highest honours that can surround the grave. 


“ But in the view which we are now taking of death as it is in itself, I still 





see the enemy of man unde its sepulchral preparation, yea enlarged and 
magnified amidst a nat on’s tears The pomp at | spl ndor of fun il decora 
tions, of state appearance, of titles, and coronets, and torches, and pro 

and anthems. cannot deceive us; cannot hide from us the humiliating t of 
nature’s fall under the stroke of death. The very attempt to adorn the s 
deepens its horrors. The gloom of the grave defaces all—the magnificent 
chambers of rovalty are but the shrouded antichambers of the tomb—thx 


orgeous decorations ar blotted out by the dark black «¢ ernnpyg the uperb 
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hangings are surmounted with death-like tokens—the splendid lamps have lost 
all the 





































ir lustre the grand presence and withdrawing charabers, where the 


m icent court of our Empire had lately surrounded its august Sovereign, are 
crowded with t sad visitants of a sep Ichral specta le the throne itself is a 
throne of death. The mournful sounds of lamentation and woe thrill through 


the vaulted palace. The grim tyrant glories in the pageant as it proceeds, and 


stands forth or ly the more odious and ghastly, whilst he counts up a whole 
nauor app oaching one by one to acknowle jee his iron sway and become the 
, witnesses of his gloomy triumphs. 
; “ And is there then no voice of mercy for man issuing from the tomb? Is 
' there no adequate consolation even in religion against the fear of death! There 
is, or this Christian temple would never have been reared to the honour of the 
Son of God—there is, or we should never have heard in this place the accents 
of grace and salvation, nor have assembled this day to mingle the voice of 
resignation and hope with the sighs of vanquished nature. Thanks be unto 
God, death though an enemy, though our last and greatest enemy, is not an 
1 unconquered foe—there is one mightier than he, under whose feet the destroye: 
of man Is himsell subject d —the ist ene y that shall be destroyed ws death és 
P.12—1 i j 

The length of this eloquent passage prevents us from following the 
pre acher through the sec md division of his discourse Death destroyed 
by the Son of God. We cannot, however, refrain from extracting 

the instruction’ which he deduces from the whole subject. 

“ And what is this instruction’? Is it not, that every one of us must either 

: he under the foot of a deadly enemy, or rescued by faith in a Savic ur’s hand ! 

i Is it not, that every thing depends on the fact, whether we are obeying, or not, 
that Gospel which proposes to us the triumph of the Redeemer over death as 
the Way to ourown? [s it not that TH1s LIE IS INFINITELY ESPICABLE AND 

r MISERABLE, WITH ALL ITS GLORIES, IF IT END WITH TIME}; BUT INFINITELY 
BLESSED AND HONOURABLE, WITH ALL IIS SORROWS, IF IT PASS INTO ETER- 
Niry!? 

‘“‘ For how petty and miserable are all the objects,of human pursuit, if they 
end with time and are the sport of the | 1 foe’ Death is near—already his 
toils are spread for us —his hand may be now raised for the fatal stroke. The 
decease of the heir of England is a les to awhole nation. Death, “ inex- 
orable to the pleas and entreaties of mortals, unawed by the presence of 
g } ir and th pret live ¢ power, € utes the commission he receives sa 
Lhe prince » falls, and seems to call to us he descends into the tomb, Put not 
your trust i princes, n the son of man, in u n there ws no help. His breath 
xe / Be returnel 4 US ¢ , an il ve ay his thoughts perish. Alas! 
what is hu n grandeur! Dow not sé i the vrave now waiting to receive 

: the royal remains, all earthly glory effaced, all earthly power weakened, all 


earthly good engulphed, all earthly deliberations mocked and frustrated! “ On 

id pt as coming from God, and 
devoted to God, and thus discovering a ray of the divinity, which justly attracts 
my reverence,—but in itself, and so far as. it is mer ly human, what is there in 


whichever side I behold the grandeur of man, exce 


it deserving ofenvy? I see death always at hand, which casts so deep a shade 
} 


about all that the world calls splendid, that I know not on what to fix this 
august name of grandeur.” We see indeed its duties, its responsibilities, its 
cares, its seductions, its dangers, its shadowy fleeting character; but eternity, 


h brings us all to a level, stretches so immediately beyond, that the im- 


pr ssion ol glory is efface l, ind we see nothir gy left but the foot of an enemy 





trampling and spurning its victims. 
“ Approach, then, ye votaries of ambition, borne away with the insatiable 
lust of distinction and power; behold the royal tomb, ind tell me where will 


be your glory, your projects, your honours, your fame, your aggrandizement, 


when the insatiable grave shall have devoured them all 
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Draw nigh, ye thoughtless daughters of pleasure and vanity; look down for a 
moment into the dark dread vault, and measure the narrow space between you 
and eternity ; and confess, with the Apostle, that she that liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth. 

““ Come near, too, ye active, restless traffickers of this world, overwhelmed 
with your calculations, your speculations, your dreams of wealth and repose, 
behold the remains of royalty, and say, with the Prophet, Woe unto him that in- 
creaseth that which is not his, how long? and to him that ludeth himself with thick 
clay. : 

“ Approach also, ye rash disputers and unbelievers of the age; behold the 
gaping void which is before you, and see at your back Death, the insidious 
monster, watching his moment to precipitate you into the gulf. 

** Draw near, in a word, all ye who are still impenitent and unholy, who are 
living in sin and forgetfulness of God, who are postponing the duty of con- 
version, and the care of the soul, and are flattering yourselves that you have 
time enough for this great concern ; behold the grave swallowing up the young 
as well as the old—behold the narrow, cold, cheerless bed, which will soon be 
your only remaining mansion ; an 1 reflect that the dust shall return to the eurth 
as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God that gave it—he shall cut off the 
spiret of prince 8, he is terrible to the kings of the earth.” P.32—35. 

Our notice of Mr. Way’s Sermon must be very brief. His text is 
Job xix. 25: “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” He observes, that 
the dast words of every man possess peculiar interest; and quotes 
those which are ascribed to the departed Duke—‘* Now I know that 
I am dying.’ He continues 
ath 
passed upon all. Where is the descendant of Adam, who may not upon any, 
and on every day, and in every hour and moment of his life, adopt and apply 
to himself the same words,—‘ I know that I am dying;’ since ‘in Adam all 


“In every death there is a voice, and one of universal import, for death 


die!’ And where is the man, who may not, if he will, take up with me th 
words of the text, and say, ‘1 know that my Redeemer liveth,’ since ‘in Christ 
shall all be made alive?’ Arid why postpone the consideration, which dethrones 
the king of terrors, disarms death of its sting, and gains a victory over the grave? 
which enables the believer to say, ‘1 die daily, nevertheless I live; and the life 
which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 


me, and gave himself for me.” Pp. 4, 5. 

The preacher, then, from the latter part of the verse whence this 
text 1s take n, “© He shall stand at the latter day upon th. earth,”"— 
takes occasion to advocate with considerable energy the opinion that 
there will be a millennium; and insists that such was the expectation 
of Job. He observes, that in the Nicene Creed, 

“¢ By the world to come is not intended, in Scripture, and cannot be according 
to the original sense of the words, the heavenly state; buta period of time, and 
a state of this habitable globe; namely, that of the first resurrection from the 
dead, which is the subject of the whole fifteenth ch ipter of 1 Corinthians; and 
not the general resurrection and judgment (as supposed), where the apostle 
speaks of Christ as the first-fruits; afterwards, they that are | is, at his coming, 
which is the coming of his saints Then cometh the e1 d, or general judgn eut 
of the wicked, when He shall have delivered up the kingdom to the Father.” 
Pp. 16, 17. 


* . * * * « . * * * * 


“* Of which dispensation, and appearance, and kingdom; the sum and s¢ ope 
of prophecy, we have many things to say unto you, and would not be prevented 
by the remark, of little meaning to thos« who use or hear it; that the pulpit is 
no place for politi s 
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tr needy men fo! pl ice, and the strug- 
gles of party men for power, and the projects of ambitious men for advance- 
ment, and all the crooked means by which the god of this present evil world 
ca ; his ] t ein. in direct opposition to the kingdom of Christ, 
God f id that the minister of the Gospel should have any concern therein ; 
but if by politics we may url lerstand the ki fom and ‘the commonwealth 
rodcretca) of Israel,’ and in connection with it, the moral government of God 
over the world; which though no longer in part, or as yet, wholly administered 
' visible vil theocracy, Is evé i t ( tl il operation und guidance 
' ol $s et and overruling Pro evce,—If by politics we imply that deter- 
mined system of operation, by which: the nat s of the world, and those espe- 
( ediately connected with our own, are now actually moulding 
into the very form, and assuming the very relations, and existing under th 
very ¢ imstances, al! predicted ot ng them, then we may assert, that the 
Bibl the only | from whicl De ( be drawn, and the pulpit 
t hest nla for tea or the \ not n, that the | eachet 
ol G has not to do ' What | ing around m; that he should 
ve the ent of publi | ts course, d popular cl cters 
t r ow } Ww t g 1 cour | a d public 
: tho ly { dot G hat wrought that ofhce, 
| “ee ar ntempt: hath relaxed the hands 
. ] » 
of d | l Q | ( ¢ nd disorde P| 
l j 
Mr. Way tl connects t } t of his Sermon with its immediate 
object 
: It w f ; \ 1 ' unt cause, which stifl d this 
' ; . ee 
J rit t t S. ¢ erging trom tne dea har | 
dark " the t , 1. came up like Lazarus from 
: the t . wit ve-clot vrappe | t him: but as he sat down with 
Jesus t table, so may we, : of tl resurrection, sit down with 
Christ, , nd drink at his table, kinodom: who is the Resurrec- 


t und 1 Life, the First-! tten f the dead, and will be manifested 


shall take unto him 
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Art IV.—Tno Sermons, preached at Guildford, at the Spring and 
Autumn Visitation, 1825; the latter before the Honourable and 
Venerable T. De Gray, M. A. Archdeacon of Surrey. By Cuarres 
Jerram, M. A. Vicar of Chobham, and Minister of St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford Row, London. With an A ppendix, on the Subject 
of Baptismal Regeneration. Printed for G. W ilson, Essex Street, 
Strand. 1826. 


We resume the subject of these sermons with much pleasure, al- 


though we cannot entirely agree with the reverend author’s view of 
regeneration. We cannot, however, withhold our tribute of praise 


from that genuine spirit of Christian integrity and impartiality which 


the second Sermon and the Appendix exhibit with reference to this 
subject. Mr. Jerram has full right to profess the high sentiment of 


the philo opher of old, an l to say, ‘** Mutatis nominibus, amicus Paul 


lus, 
amicus Apollos; sed magis amica Veritas.” And on all other points of 


doctrine in this sermon, we can bear as un 


in quivocal a testimony to his 
orthodoxy as the first sermon in our last number. 
The Sermon on Acts xx. 20, 21, is divided into the doctrines the 
duties—and the priviles of our holy religion. ‘These, undoubtedly, 
bane ] ; = { 14 | F Ty , } 
constitute the ground-work of all true preaching. ‘The mere moralist 
omits the first the Antinomian the second and, unless Bishop Hors- 


leyt was a bas libeller of his brethren, the clergy, there wanted not in 


his day; and, unless our experience and observation mislead us, there 
still, unfortunately, wants not a class of preachers, who, at least, very 
defectively state, even if they do not wholly omit, the privileges of a 
Christian. Thus what God has inseparably joined, we too often see 
put asunder by man, and with more or less of practical ill consequence 
to the gen ral tone of Christian principle. ‘The syst m which does 
not comprehend each part of the true foundation, can never support 
the true superstructure. Ifthe doctrines are omitted, * the Christian 
system is reduced,” as Mr. Jerram truly Says, ‘‘to a mere iImprove- 
ment of heathen ethics.” The heathe ns, either by arguments drawn 
from the external misery of the virtuous in this life, or the various 
proofs given, in His own works, of a supreme moral Governor of the 
world, or assisted more or less by tradition from those to whom the 
will of God was partly revealed, maintained and taught that the end 
of our natural life was not the end of our being. This the Christian 
preacher says is revealed —nay, that the next life is an everlasting life 

and that man will b ps ries tly h ippy, or p rfectly miserable everlast- 
ingly, as he ob ys God, or not—as God has, or has not, the first place 


mis} t in our last n ( 
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in his heart—in one word as he is, or is not, a righteous being. But 
who among men could hope, on this ground, to inherit everlasting 
happiness! ‘The Scriptures tell us, there is not a righteous man on 


earth—“ there is none righteous, no not one.”* Whence then does the 


Jirst ray of hope beam on the enquiring Christian? From the doctrines, 


that his heavenly Master is “ the Author of eternal salvation ;” that 


“ee 


his “ escape” from sin and misery depends, not on whether his actual 
sins have been less or greater, fewer or more, than those of any one, 
whose adoption among the blessed is placed beyond a doubt; but 
whether he ‘ neglects so great salvation,” or with a due and propor- 
tionate repentance “not to be repented of,” accepts and embraces the 
offered pardon—not whether he has once imbibed the poisonous sug- 
gestions of the world, the flesh, and the devil, with which all are more 
or less tried and proved; but whether he has drunk deeply and ef- 
fectually of the antidote supplied in the Gospel of truth—whether 
he looks, with the firm reliance of a true faith, to a revealed mercy- 
seat—whether he believes in all the mysteries of redemption, sancti- 
fication, and justification—that, if he ‘ confess his sins, God is faith- 
ful and just to forgive them ;"+ and that thus the Divine veracity is 
not more pledged, that every one resting on his own works shall 
die,t than it is to the penitent believer in Christ, that he shall 
be “ cleansed from all unrighteousness,” and “ live, because his Sa-. 
viour liveth.”§ The Gospel is described in the language of inspi- 
ration itself, as “ glad tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people ;” but the mere moralist, who omits to display those doc- 
trines which demonstrate what our author «well defines ‘ the free- 
ness and fulness of pardon,” in fact, withholds the glad tidings which 
every preacher of the gospel is commissioned and required to 
proclaim. 

“ Others,” says our Author, “ perceiving that this course of public teaching 
is fundamentally defective, and compromises all that is peculiar to Christianity, 
give a distinguished prominency to its sublime doctrines. But whilst these are 
orthodox in their faith, they are not always sufficiently alive to the importance 
of Christian duties; and, by paying a disproportionate attention to the first 
principles of religion, and the foundation of the building, the growth of the 
Christian in the knowledge of God is retarded; no spiritual temple of holy 
duties, devout affections, or ardent zeal in their Master’s cause is raised ;—and 
consequently, no ‘ living sacrifice’ is daily offere d up; there is no * habitation 
of God through the Spirit,’ and no presenting of the ‘ body, soul and spirit, to 


God as an acceptable service.’ 


It is evident, that the religious views of teachers of this second 
class, though not so deficient in all that is peculiar to Christianity as 
the first described, may be not less dangerous in their tendency to 
some descriptions of hearers. It pleases not a few to hear speculative 


* Rom. iii. 10. 4 1 John i. 9 + Ezek. xviii. 20. Rev. xx. 15. § John xiv. 19. 
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doctrines, and a gospel made up of promises, and all spiritual bless- 


ings held forth, without that being defined upon which they are all 
suspended 





to be told what has been done for them, rather than what 
must be done by them—of the conditions on which Christ will be to 
them “the Author of eternal salvation” —of what “ repentance towards 
God” includes, and what “ faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ” 
achieves, wherever it is real, and emanates from the spirit of conduct, 
and not of mere knowledge—from a prostrate will, and not a prostrate 
understanding only. On the other hand, to those whose consciences are 
tender, who are “ of a contrite spirit, and tremble at God’s word,” 
such preachers neither afford comfort, nor advance them at all in that 
“ peace of God” for which they hunger and thirst. They cannot 
bring themselves to believe in promises wholly unconditional; and 
stand still at best, when they might have been progressive, if the 
‘‘ whole counsel of God” had been laid before them, and “ the word 
of truth rightly divided.” Their own knowledge of “ the oracles of 
God” tells them, that these partial and mutilated views cannot be in 
accordance with them. In a word, they find neither assistance com- 
municated to their minds, nor warmth to their hearts; and those 
doubts which our natural unbelief engenders, rather increased than 
removed. 

“ A third class discover the defects of both these, and endeavour to supply 
the deficiency by combining moral duties with scriptural doctrines, and thus 


‘fulfilling the law of Christ.’ These are both ‘sound in the faith’ and ‘ zealous 
of the law;’ and would seem to be able ministers, not only of the letter, but 
also of the spirit of the gospel. Yet even these, on reflection, will be found to 


come short of the correct standard of the Christian ministry. They have fur- 
nished the mind with sound doctrines ;—they have exhibited a model of holy 
conduct, and exposed the danger of ‘holding the truth in unrighteousness:’ but 
they have produced no interest, and have excited no sympathy ° they have 
“ prepare d the altar and the wood,’ but have brought no fire to kindle it :—the 
heart is left unaffected ;—the love of Christ does not constrain ;—there is neither 
joy nor peace in believing. The whole system is cold and repulsive. It offers 
nothing as a compensation for the sacrifices it demands. It presents no allure- 
ments to the young ;— no equivalent for the loss of present pleasures ;—no cordial 
for the faint;—no consolation for the afflicted ;—no support in adversity. What, 
then, is necessary to complete this defective system? Evidently an exhibition 
of the privileges of the true Chris/ian ;—of the present blessings, as well as the 
future rewards of a life of faith in the Son of God.” 


We cordially assent to these observations ; and shall the inspfred 
penmen proclaim, as with the voice of angels, such blessings “ as eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered the heart of man 
to conceive,” as the present* privileges of the consistent Christian, 
and yet the ministers of our own day be dumb on such topics? Can 
such defective statements be received as “ the sincere milk of the 


word,” or the hearers be expected to “grow thereby?” Can these be 
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their ‘ meat and drink,” as the true gospel was to their great Master, 
and be esteemed, in the inimitable language of Job, ‘‘ more than their 
necessary food?” And not only to those who have (with allowance 
for human imperfection) uniformly “ fought the good fight,” are gospel 
privileges confined. Let it never be forgotten that Christ prayed for 
his own murderers—that He commanded the gospel to be preached 
first to their nation —that He associated with publicans and sinners in 


hopes of winning and converting souls—that the lost sheep, the lost 


money, and the prodigal son, are all set forth in parables, to exhibit 
the freeness and fulness of pardon” to the penitent, and demonstrate, 


that none ar¢ excepted but those who, through pe rverted views of 


religion, except themselves, and “ refuse comfort.” And to all who 
have truly surrendered themselves to Christ, and in whom He reigns, 
is it not said, in the ardent language of admiration, “ Behold what 
manner o. tove the Father hath bestowed upon us that we should be 
called the sons of God :"* and promised + that we “ shall receive th« 

1 that “ because we are sons, God would send 


adopti yn of sons,” and 
] oor 


forth the spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father ; "} 


that if we are children, then we shall be heirs of God, and joint 


heirs with Christ that there is no condemnation to them that art 


in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit that 
ngs s| 1] vO k toge the r g l to t! n tft t love | ] © that 
we are ** more than conquerors through him that loved us: 7s that n« 
par 1tion can be made between Christ and us, either by life or death; +4 
ind that ill t] ngs are ours t \ ld, or | or de th Inde d, 
what is it simply to remember tha High Priest and Advocate with 
t Father, } 1 the do nion over a worlds t! kevs of he l ind 
ot ae t ( l pel the wl ] spu il st muse ofl ] iven to tl 
renewed s ul ( n earth, as well is the gates ol paradise to the separate, 
and ot heave n tse lt to the re-embo lied sp 4 Be and is cone b fore us, 
= tl tirst-ftruits of th l that slept, and 7" in prepare a pla Y for all 
his sheep that have heard his voice: that he will be there as W l] as 


he verv waters of death we shall not be 
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with all that the great masters of eloquence desired, in order to produc e the 
most powerful effects. It supplied him with the most sublime doctrines for 


instruction ; it suggested the purest and most cogent motives for action ; 
presente d him with every t pi which could delight and animate the soul, and 
stimulate to the most arduous and magnanimous enterprises. 


We would gladly pecompeng Mr. J. through every part of this ex- 


cellent Sermon, and show how faithfully he delineates that spiritual 
life on which all these privileges are suspended—the nature and cir- 
cumstances of repentance—and the true character of faith as “ working 


love, purifying the heart, and overcoming the world.” But our 


necessary limits compel us to proceed to a few remarks on that part of 


the Sermon and Appendix to which we cannot yield an entire assent, 
From the worst and most dangerous error which prevails respecting 


t t Le 
n it (as tl e€ papists a faught to ado, and as, 


baptism,—that of resting 


we fear, many nominal Christians pe posi as a mere opus ope- 


ratum, and having salvable efficacy in itself for all recipients,— Mr. 
Jerram seems to have been always freed by the general soundness of his 
religious views. Into another, much less dangerous, but at least equally 


prevalent error, viz. that regeneration, or the new birth, means that 
entire change of heart by which man is fitted for heaven, he appears, 
by his own candid statement, to have fallen. From this a deeper con- 
sideration of the subject has completely freed him; but to us he still 
appears to overlook the express language of Scripture, and of our 
Church, on the spiritual efficacy of the sacrament as a “ means and 
pledge of an inward and spiritual grace giren unto us.”* ‘This must 


still be matter of opinion; but it is matter of fact, that the greatest 


names whi ch our C} i} urch knows among h r sons, support our opini mn 


1 if, even in a review, we go 


on this point; and we shall be excuse: 
into some detail of authorities. 


The Church itself, we all know, after asserting that a sacrament has 
‘“ 


two parts, thus defines the inward and + RB grace of baptism :—“ a 





death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness, for being “J nature 
born in sin, and the : ldren of wrath, we are hereby made the children 
of grace.” Bishop Jewelt says, “ Bendiien 3 is our regeneration, or new 


birth, whereby we are born anew in Christ, and are made the sons of 
God, and heirs of the kingdom of heaven.” Hooker, in his Ecclesias- 


] 4 = } e« sé all : + alf 
tical Polity+t, defines this sacrament as “ challenging to itself the incho- 
ation of those graces, the summation whereof dependeth on mys- 


teries ensuing:” and a little further adds, “ It is not ordinarily God’s 


+] ‘ ae 


will to bestow the grace o 





nts on any, but by the sacraments, 
which grace also they that receive by sacraments, receive it from _— 


and not from hon Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in his Life of Cl 





+ Apology, fol. edit. of his Works, p.265.  t Book \ 
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says, “ Then (that is in Baptism) God pours forth together with the 
sacramental waters a salutary and holy fountain of grace, to wash the 
soul from all its stains, and impure adherences.” Lishop Burnet 
thus comments on the words of Christ to Nicodemus :—“ Nothing in 
reason can be understood by the being born of water and of the spirit, 
but the being initiated by baptism, and inwardly sanctified.” ‘The 
pious and learned Isaac Barrow affirms, that “ it hath been the doctrine 
constantly, and with very general consent delivered in the Catholic 
Church, that to all persons, by the holy mystery of baptism duly 
admitted into the communion of Christ’s Church, the grace of God’s 
holy word is certainly bestowed, enabling them to perform the condi- 
tions of piety and virtue then undertaken by them.”* Bishop Horsley 
expressly teaches that “the ordinary gifts of the spirit, those moral 
influences by which every believer must be regenerated in order to his 
being saved, are conferred in baptism.”+ And the unexceptionably 
excellent Bishop Dehon, in his Sermons on Confirmation, thus alludes 
to this most interesting subject :—‘‘ The presence, and efficacious in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, are that without which man sinks, the 
victim of his infirmities, into ignorance, and corruption, and spiritual 
death ; and with which he rises, in proportion to his measure of it, 
and the constancy of its operation, to a nearer and nearer resemblance 
of the God who created him. ‘This important gift, with the other 
mercies of the gospel, the Almighty covenants with Christians, when 
they are baptized.t Mr. Jerram indeed cites a higher authority§ than 
the Church, or any of her sons, for disconnecting Baptism and the 
change of nature, which all must undergo. But it will not weigh 
lightly with a man of his “ excellent spirit,” to be told as to the passage 
of Scripture from which he infers that ‘‘ Repentance and faith are per- 
fectly distinct from all that takes place in baptism, and form no part of 
what is there transacted or conferred;” that the pious and very learned 
Joseph Mede, Waterland, and Glocester Ridley, each in a sermon on 
that very text, maintain, by elaborate, and, to us, most convincing 
arguments, the connexion between Baptism and the spiritual life, 
(which Mr. Jerram would ascribe exclusively to other and subsequent 
channels of the grace of God) in as firm and decisive a tone, as the 
other great authorities we have cited ground the same doctrine on the 
scripture generally. 

We cannot look upon this point of difference from Mr. Jerram’s views 





* Vol. IIT. p, 526. t Nine Sermons, p. 321. t Sermons, Vol. I. p. 129. 
§ Titus iii. 5. “After that the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man 
appeared, not by works of righteousness which we have done, but according to his mercy 


he saved us, by the washing of rezeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.”” As Mr. 
Jerram observes, the term ‘regeneration ’ occurs only in one other text, Matt. xix. 28, and 
as it is there clearly held by Bishop Middleton and the majority of commentators, to refer 
to a future state of being, that text cannot affect the question respecting Baptism. 
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as unimportant. Considering Baptism, as the Church teaches us, an 
ordinance of Him who is emphatically called “ the true Light that light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world,” we should expect that 
spiritual grace, of which it is the initiatory means, to be given without 
respect of persons to all. ‘The trite objection to this is, that the lives 
of many who have been baptized prove them not regenerate, but desti- 
tute of faith, and given upto sin. ‘ This only proves,” says Bishop 
Dehon, “ that there is nothing irresistible in the moral operations of 
God; that the covenant of His mercy and grace in Christ is conditional ; 
and that in the performance of the condition we are perfectly free.” 
And it confounds regeneration (which is the beginning of the spiritual 
life, a good seed which may be cultivated in good ground, or choked 
among thorns and briars, or find no root in stony places) with reno- 
vation, or conversion of the heart, which is the completion of the spi- 
ritual life. But the Church never so confounds them, When we pray 
in her public formularies for renovation, the prayer comes from those 
who are regenerate already ;—‘“‘ Grant that we, being regenerate, and 
made thy children by adoption and grace, may daily be renewed by 
thy Holy Spirit.”* And in the instructive parable of the sower, above 
alluded to, though the seed bore very little fruit in some ground, and 
none in others, it was the same seed in all; and we are expressly told 
that this was intended to illustrate the kingdom of God. Mark iv. 5. 

There is an inimitable passage in Bishop Taylor's Discourse on Con- 
firmation, which our desire to heal controversies in the Church leads 
us to transcribe: 

“« Baptism itself, as to the external part, is not necessary indispensably ; but 
baptismal faith, for the remission of sins in persons capable, that indeed is 
necessary. Christ does not say that the want of baptism damns as the want of 
faith does; and yet both baptism and faith are the ordinary way of salvation, 
and both necessary :—Baptism, because it is so by the Divine commandment, 
and faith, as a necessary means of salvation, in the very economy and dispen- 
sation of the gospel. ‘Thus it is also in the other Sacrament. ‘ Unless we eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, we have no life in us :’—and 
yet God forbid that every man that is not communicated should die eternally. 
But it means plainly, that without receiving Christ, as he is by God’s inten- 
tion intended we should receive him in the communion, we have no life in us. 
Plainly thus, without the internal grace we cannot live; and the external 
ministry is the usual and appointed means of conveying to us the internal :— 
and, therefore, although without the external it is possible to be saved, when it 
it is impossible to be had, yet with the wilful neglect of it we cannot.” 

Mr. Jerram will excuse this digression, if we do not greatly mistake 
his character. We ought not to take leave of him without a word or 
two to prevent one obvious misconception of our remarks on this part 
of his Sermon. We feel that we have substantially the same end in 
view, and do not wish to lower his practical standard a single tittle. 


* Collect for Christmas-day. 
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The most orthodox writers of our Church, who have carefully main- 
tained that regeneration takes place in Baptism fully and completely, 
have not been less anxious to hold up the doctrine of renovation, and 
conversion of the heart to God. Dean Stanhope says 


“‘ Turning to the Lord with all our heart, denotes a serious and unfeigned 
repentance ; such a thorough and total change of desires and affections, as the 
Scripture calls a new heart, a neu spirit, and that which renders the person, in 
whom it is found, a new creature. Without this we may have the form, but 


not the power of godliness. -Nor could such conversion be lasting.” * 
And the venerable Jones of Nayland thus writes: 


“« The same baptism, which is sufficient to save an infant, is sufficient only to 
condemn those, who might, but never do get any farther. As the Christian 
advances in life, there must be other evidences of his spiritual union with Christ. 
, so by faith, by a partaking of the 
other Sacrament, by prayer, and by a godly life, it must appear that he liveth 
in Him unto whom he was born again.” + 


For as by baptism he is born to a new state 


And in the same Sermon— 


“ Tf any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his: and certainly 
he is without the spirit, if he is without its fruit.” { 


We have been led by the prevalence of indefinite opinions on this 
infinitely important subject, and by the undoubt d fact that Baptism is 
under-rated, as a divinely appointed means of grace, by many conscien- 
tious ministers and members of our Church, into some departure from the 
strict character of Reviewers. We shall now conclude, with a sincere 
wish for the success of Mr. Jerram’s pious labours, and with an ex- 
pression of our confidence that, if these pages meet his eye, they will 


receive his impartial consideration. 
—-> 


Arr. V.—A Companion to the Altar, with Occasional Prayers. By 
Gronrce A. E. Marsu, A.M. Minister of St. Mary’s Chapel, Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square; and Evening Lecturer of St. Ann's Church, 
Soho. 18mo. 1s.6d. Hatchards, 1826. 


We are always glad to notice the publication of works of this kind, 
for we trust it is in this case, as in others, that the supply is regulated 
by the demand. It is, we think, quite unnecessary for us to enforce 
the duty of frequent communion, and the importance of adapting our 
prayers to the varying necessities of our condition. Be it, however, 
ever remembered, if we have power to remove the lets and hindrances 
which beset us in our christian course, it is derived from the flesh and 
blood of the Son of Man, for froin this source is our life! If any man, 
saith the Apostle, love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema 
Maran-atha. 


_ 


Perhaps there is nothing against which a minister of the gospel 





* Epistle and Gospel, vol. ii. p. 291. + Vol. iii. p. 284. t Ib. p. 391. 
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should more frequently warn his flock than formality in religion. We 
are all by nature too much inclined to rest satisfied with the bare out- 
ward performance of a duty; we are content if we go through the 
prayers of the Church with tolerable attention, and we lay our heads 
upon our pillows in security if we have repeated the accustomed 
prayer. But can he who takes up his cross daily, and endeavours to 
follow in the steps of his Master,—can such a one proceed onwards in 
his course without having frequent occasion to betake himself to his 
God in heartfelt prayer? Examining himself, not by the corrupt 
fashions and customs of the world, but by the pure Word, he discovers 
his particular sins, and seeks, by an appropriate application to the 


throne of grace, pardon and peace. 


“Lord, suffer me not, I beseech thee, to satisfie myselfe with this, that I 
have once made some shew of humiliation and sorrow for my fals, but grant I 
may increase In the performance of these duties, and may every day run and 
inlarge my repentance for particular slips, growing still into a deeper detesta- 


tion of my sins, and desiring with more and more earnestness, and striving to 
be renewed in the spirit of my mind; that so being cleansed from all filthiness 
both of the flesh and spirit, | may grow up unto full holiness in thy feare, 
through Jesus Christ. Amen,”—aA Helpe unto Devotion, by Samuel Hieron, 
p- 203. 20th Edit. 1644. 


Mr. Marsh, after an excellent Introduction, in which he shews the 


folly and inconsistency of those professing Christians who neglect the 


sacrament of the Lord’s “upper, sets out the admirable service of our 


Church for that office, interspersed with a few short personal prayers 
for the communicant. We then find a collection of “ Occasional 
Prayers,” adapted to those wants which the Christian most frequently 
experiences. We will extract one, and that which we think the best. 


“roR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TEMPER. 

“Q Lord Jesus Christ, at whose all-ruling word the winds were silent, and 
the waves were still; subdue in me, I implore thee, all angry risings, all tumul- 
tuous inclinations, all that savours of a hasty, peevish, unforgiving aud revenge- 
tul temper; and pour into my heart that most excellent gift of charity, which 
suffereth long, and is kind, which is not easily provoked, which hope th, beareth, 
and endureth all things, Cause me to remember, day by day, thy peaceful 
precepts, and thy gentle life; that, in all my converse with the world, and, 
espe ially with those of my own family, I may not disgrace thy holy name, nor 
interrupt my brother’s happiness by any violence in word or deed. Whilst | 
am passing through this vale of misery, let thy grace so prevent and follow me, 
that I may help others to bear their burdens, rather than harness them under 
the load; and that, when my journey is over, and my work of peace is done, 
I may be admitted to that kingdom in heaven, where nothing violent can ever 
enter, through thy merits, O blessed Saviour, to whom, with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, world without end. Amen.” P. 64. 


Mr. Marsh certainly deserves well of his flock for thus shewing 
them what should occupy their private meditations. May all who use 
this manual profit by its sober piety! May the same spirit guide both 


the hand and tongue!* 





Owen Felltham. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
sohshaneees 
ON CHURCH BRIEFS. 

Mr. Epitor,—The circulation of your miscellany embracing a 
highly reputable and very influential class of society, it becomes, I 
conceive, a suitable channel through which to offer a few remarks on 
the subject of the present system of Briefs. 

Various efforts have been made from time to time to interest the 
public mind on this question, but hitherto with very inconsiderable 
effect. It is not with the hope of offering any very novel or striking 
suggestion myself that I venture to address you; my object is rather 
to solicit and draw forth the communications of other correspondents, 
and thus to excite more general attention to the subject. 

I have lately had occasion to observe the entire inefficiency of the 
present system of briefs in some striking cases, and therefore cannot 
rest satisfied without attempting at least to effect a reformation in it, 
It is really grievous, Mr. Editor, to witness the entire apathy (not to 
say impatience and something approaching to the ludicrous) with 
which these customary appeals to christian liberality are now too gene- 
rally received. ‘he most affecting details of a case of need, involving 
the moral welfare ofa large population perhaps, is listened to with the 
coldest indifference ; instead of a large collection at the door, a solitary 
shilling too often graces the plate, the person employed to hold it 
appears half ashamed of his fruitless office ; and inmany cases even this 
ceremony is dispensed with altogether. ‘‘ In my own parish (observes 
one writer on this subject) | am sure my congregation would at any 
time be willing to give double the sum usually collected to save them- 
selves the trouble of hearing the briefs read: | myself would do the 
same out of my own purse in lieu of reading.them, signing them, &c. 
and above all, disturbing the order and solemnity of public worship 
with their intrusion.” 

If such be the unpopularity of the present system, (and who can be 
ignorant of it?) and above all, if such be the inefficiency of it, by com- 
mon consent, surely it is time that some measures should be taken to 
put it on a better footing, or to do away with it altogether, and sub- 
stitute a better in its place. 

Different suggestions have been offered for this end ; some would 
have the public purse charged with assisting indigent parishes in re- 
pairing and erecting their churches under proper regulations and super- 
intendance: some would have stated and general collections by autho- 
rity; and the funds so raised placed at the disposal of the “ Society 
for building and enlarging Churches,” which already exists; only con- 
ferring onit extended powers. All are agreed, I believe, that the fees 
of office should be remitted ; the necessary correspondence be conducted 
free of postage ; and the money collected be accumulated in one com- 
mon fund. Under such and a few other necessary modifications, perhaps, 
the present system might be allowed to continue with some hope of its 
answering the desired end; for, let the public only be convinced that 
their money, free from vexatious deductions, will really be applied to 
the purpose tor which it was ost nsibly collected, and the result cannot 
be a matter of much doubt. Who is there, moving in any class of 
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society above that of the artizan or common labourer, who would 
habitually pass the door without dropping at least a shilling or sixpence 
in the plate : and even the inferior classes would gladly leave their 
mite: and let any one make a calculation what might be expected from 
10800 parishes on the lowest average he can reasonably fix, provided 
that the existing prejudices against th system of bricfs were done 
way by its having undergone a thorough reformation. 

But it is time for me to conclude; my object not being to enter into 
any details on the subject, but to invite those who are more conversant 
with such matters, to offer their suggestions through the medium of 
your pages. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

OYTIz= 
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No1.—STRICTURES ON BELSHAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLES 


No consistent and rational servant of Christ ought to be an enemy 
to free inquiry. Error, indeed, may be so decked out by the specious 
arts of sophistry, as to mislead the public mind for atime; but free 
} ‘ 


and unrestrained discussion will lead to its exposure, and t will 


ultimately prevail. Yet the way in which some avail themselves of 
1 } 


this liberty of discussion, cannot be sufficiently condemned. Instead 





of being actuated by a zealous and unceasing love of truth, many 


begin, continue, and end their inquiries with a determination to support 
their pre-conceivé d opinions. ‘Uhat this is no imaginary picture, 
lamentable proof may be found among the writers of the Unitarian 
sect. ‘They seem resolved at all hazards to maintain thew system: 
and whi n it doe S not naturally conform to cripture, tl ey attempt, by 


various Ingenious methods of torture, to make scripture conformable 


to it. For this purpose the text is altered at pleasure, the 1 


} 


of words is arbitrarily changed, the figurative sense is taken literally 


‘ 
and the literal figuratively ; and the plain grammatical significat if 
opposed to Sabellian notions, is explained away into mere Hebrew 
idiom, and oriental imagery. Arts like these, if exercised on produc- 
tions merely human, might amuse the curious; but when applied to 


the volume of inspiration, must excite the regret and indignation of 
the pious. Nor will their regret and indignation be dimini 
observing the pertinacious obstinacy with which the Unitarians maintain 
the dogmas of their heterodoxy. ‘Though refuted again and again, 


they persevere in broaching the same tenets; and if compelled by 


the force of argument to give up some of their false glosses, they have 
recourse to others equally sophistical, yet equally consistent with their 


crest d. ‘I he arts of! perve rte d « riticism, howe ver, must at le ngth be 


exhausted; when, being forced to repeat stale and unprofitabl 
sophisms, they will only be able to wage a puny warfare against th 
citadel of the orthodox faith. 
‘ : . ; 
In the volumes before us, w have anothe. attempt to proj } | 
tottering fabric ol | nitarianismM 5; and tl y lar ely c ound ] t] 
arts and artifices which characterize the productions of the abettors of 
that hypothesis. A shallow literature, a confidence « i rtion | 


mean servility to system, accompanied, it is true, with a plau 
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ll caleulated to impose upon th unwary, are the distinguishing 
features of the Socinian writings of the present day. Nor do the four 
goodly octavos of Mr, Belsham furnish an exception. ‘They exhibit 
the same faults which pervade the author’s other performances, and 
which, as it should seem, are inseparable from his sect: faults of no 
common magnitude, and, what is more, unredeemed by any preponde- 
rating excellence, which might recommend his volumes to the attention 
of the scholar. ‘To dilate upon what we consider their defects, or 
even briefly to point out all the passages which are liable to animad- 
version, would require a larger space than can now be afforded ;_ and 
we should weary both our readers and ourselves with the almost endless 
exposure of what we cannot but deem predominating errors. 

While, therefore, we feel it our duty to comment freely upon Mr. 
Belsham’s work, we shall be studious of brevity ; with a view to which we 
shall especially take care to avoid, as much as possible, all the doctrinal 
topics of controversy between the Orthodox and the Unitarians.  Im- 
portant as this controversy is, we shall not enter into it, since the 
discussion would not only exceed our limits, but be an unnecessary 
labour after the many able and satisfactory defences of the Established 
Creed which have recently appeared. Waiving 


= 9 


then, the consideration 
of doctrines, our comments will be chiefly of a critical nature ; confin- 
ing ourselves, in the accomplishme nt of this object, to general obser- 
vations, and to the adduction of such examples as may be sufficient for 
their illustration. 

The work which we propose to examine, purports to be a Trans- 
lation of the Epistles of Paul the Apostle, with an Exposition and 
Notes. In giving an English dress to any production of antiquity, it 
is of the highest importance to ascertain the genuine text: and Mr. 
Belsham informs us, that “the first object of the author has been to 
attain, as nearly as possible, a correct teat; ‘and to this end he has 
generally adopted the text of the second edition of Griesbach, in whose 
accuracy and impartiality all biblical critics, of any consideration, are 
agreed: and he has, for the most part, carefully noted any material 
deviation from the received text ; which deviations are indeed, compa- 
ratively speaking, not numerous.” (Prel. Diss. p. xviii.) We are not 
dispose d to dissent from this eulogium of Griesbach in general; and 
though it would, in our opinion, have been safer to adopt the r¢ ceived 
text, noticing in the margin the emendations approve d by this distin- 
guished critic, yet his second edition is perhaps of sufficient celebrity 
to justify the preference. But when the author assures us that “ he 
has generally adopted the text of the second edition of Griesbach,” we 
must be allowed to express some degree of hesitation. ‘There are 
many deviations from Griesbach’s text, either in the TEXTUAL LETTERS 
or the punctuation, (for he cannnot be | to follow a particular text 
who fre quently varies from the pointing of that text,) as must be appa- 
rent on compz2ring the following passages in the new version with 
Griesbach’s edition:—Rom. i. 5, 13, 20, 32. ii. 17. iii. 6,8, 22. iv. 1. 
~e. 26. 17. vi. 1. vin. 1,95... vin. 20, 36. t..1, 5, 31.. x. 30. 3. 28. 
sit. 11. xiv. 9, 10, 22. xvi. 4,6, 25. 2 Cor. 1.23. nu. 1. iv. 8, 14, 
v. 7. 1S. vt. 16, 17. vm 2 ce. 2. 24, =. 27. ee TS, 25, 
16, 28 xiii. 8. xiv. 11, 23, 24, 26, 34, 35. xv. 15, 19, 29, 89, 44. 
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xvi. 24. 2Cor. iii. 2. v. 3. vii. 12,13. viii. 14. ix. 4. xii. 9, 11. 
Gal. ii. 17. iii. 22, 29. iv. 25. v.19. vi. 2. Ephes. i. 11. ii. 5, 16. 
li. 6,19. iv. 4,20, 29. v. 27. vi. 9,12. Phil. i. 28. ii. 12, 14. iv. 19. 
Col. i. 12. ii. 2,7, 13,21. iii, 13. iv. 8,11. Philemon 4, 5, 9. 
1 Thess. i. 2. ii. 7,20. iii. 8. iv. 9,11. 2 Thess. iii. 16 1 Tim. i. 3. 
1.15. iv. 3. 2Tim.i. 3,18. ii. 7,26. iii. 11. Titusi. 2. ii. 5. iti. 7. 
i. 1,6. wit 5. ix. 14. 


Heb. i. 3. ii. 7. iii. 6,14. iv. 3, 4, 7, 8. vi. 
x. 2, 7, & 12, 20, 23,34. 21. 36, 87. xit. 5,.7, 9, 20, 25, 26. 


Whether, with this catalogue of deviations before us, implicit credit 
is to be given to the author's declaration, cautiously as it is expressed, 
that he has generally adopted the text of the second edition of Gries- 
bach, we leave to the reader's determination. He had clearly a right 
to depart from Griesbach’s edition, whenever such departure may bi 
borne out by solid reasons. Highly as the merits of this editor are to 
be estimated, he was not infallible: his judgment appears to have | 
occasionally blinded by partiality ; his classification of MSS, is, to say 
the least, very suspicious ; and of course some of his « mendations are 
founded on very dubious evidence : but we contend that, having pro- 
fessed to make Griesbach’s text the basis of his translation, he was 
bound not to deviate from it so frequently as the above references 
shew him to have done. ‘To profess to follow a certain text, and yet 
to be perpetually varying from it, is nothing better than a hollow pre- 
tence; it is holding out false colours: how then can the Author 
justify his numerous variations from Griesbach’s text, after declaring 
in the outset that he has generally followed it? How can he reconcile 
such a proceeding with candour and fair dealing? How will he escape 
the severe censure to which the Editors of the “ Improved Version of 
the New Testament” have been justly subjected, for professing to 
form ther own upon the basis of Archbishop Newcome’s Translation, 
while they deviate from it whenever it suits their purposes ? 

But this is not all: we shall further show that several of these 
deviations from the text which he professes to follow, so far from 
resting upon firm grounds, have not adequate evidence, nay, sometimes 
scarcely the semblance of it, to support them. We assert that he has 
adopted readings, not only contrary to the judgment of Griesbach, but 


een 


upon testimony GLARINGLY DeErecTive. Bold as this assertion may 
appear, it shall be established by the most satisfactory proofs. 

Rom. Vil. Bd. Griesbach’s and the Received Text is EV LOTW Tw 
Oro, for which Mr. Belsham substitutes ) Kapec rov Qeov, which, s Lys 
he, * is the reading of the Clermont and other manuscripts, and of the 
Latin Vulgate.” Now the other MSS. are only two, and how can such 
weak testimony be opposed to that by which the received text is esta- 
blished? Griesbach properly rejects it, while he places xapic rp Oep 
in the inner margin as equal, or preferable to, common reading ; whether 
with reason or not, it is not our business to inquire. 

1 Cor. xii. 28. At the end of this verse, Mr. B. adds the words 
interpretation of tongues,” which, says he, “ though wanting in the 
received text and in all MSS. are added in the Syriac and Vulgat 
versions.” In adducing the Syriac or Peschito, he is mistaken, for 


it is the later Syriac or Philoxenian version in which they are found, 


ibso- 


What can be more uncritical than to adopt a reading, neither a 
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lutely required by the context, nor to be found in any MS.? It is 
inctioned, indeed, by Bishop Pearce; but no name can establish 
crror. 

1 Cor. xiii. 3. or Griesbach and the received text Kavi nowpat, 
Mr.B. reads xavynowpacr, because “it is the reading of the Alexandrine 
nd another MS. and of the Coptic and A%thiopic versions.’”’— Also 

i chap. xiv. 23, 24, he drops the 7 between icuwrac and azcorot, because 
itican leaves out » in this verse, and the ‘Ethiopic version 
both in this and the succeeding verse,—and the sense seems to require 
t] omissions.” He should have added that the Vatican likewise 
leaves out a@maroc; so that the Aithiopic is the sole authority for the 
omission of 7!—Again, chap. xv. 15, he omits the clause “if the dead 
not,” because “it is wanting in the Clermont and other manuscripts, 
ind in the Syriac version.” ‘The other MSS. are only two!—In ver. 19, 
also of the same chapter, he inserts cai at the beginning, because “ Pearce 
begins the verse with cai or ei €¢, which he thinks makes the sense easier, 
and supports by some authorities.” ‘The learned Prelate, it is true, 
does make such an attempt; but neither Wetstein nor Griesbach notice 
any various readings in the first words of the verse: and it can therefore 
be considered as only a conjectural emendation.— Also in chap. xvi. 24, 
instead of 7) dyary pov, Mr. B. reads “the love of God,” stating that the 
Alexandrine and another MS. omit pov. ‘True; but it is quite insuffi- 
cient authority for its omission; and for the insertion of Ocov there is 
no external evidence worth mentioning. 

2 Cor. iii. 2. For Griesbach and the received text nuor, Mr. B. 
reads vuwv, because ‘ dor is the reading of one MS. and of the 
Ethiopic version ;” as slight authority as can well be imagined. But 
* Mr. Wakefield pronounces it to be undoubtedly genuine, and 
Dr. Doddridge adopts it;” which is evidence quite enough for our 
learned uthor. 9 

Gal. iii. 22. The words ‘Incotd Xpcorod, found in Griesbach and the 
received text, are omitted by Mr. Bb. because they “ are omitted in the 
Ethiopic, and by Mr. Wakefield, and are not necessary to the sense.”’ 
Surely such a reason was never before advanced for innovating upon the 
sacred text. 

Ephes. iii. 19. Instead of the Griesbachian and received reading, 
“to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge,” Mr. DB. says, 
T adopt the reading of the Alexandrine manuscript, @yarny rij: 
yvwoewe ;” and he renders it, ‘ to know the exceeding love of the 
knowledge of Christ.” Though this reading is supports d by another 
MS. besides the Alexandrine, who but a Belsham would on such 
authority depart from the textus receptus /—Also chap. iv. 4, Mr. B. 
omits the words “ of your calling,” because * Mr. Wakefield drops 
rie KAnoewe toy, on the authority of the I:thiopic version, which 
however is not noticed by Griesbach. Ihis Editor was too judicious 
to notice a reading support d by su h slender evidence. ‘The Asthiopic 
version was highly prized by Mr. Wakefield, for he is perpetually ap- 
t in the * Notes” to his “ Translation of the New Testa- 


pe ling to 


ment;” but let us hear the opinion of one more capable of judging. 
“ As we have no edition of the .Ethiopic version, that is the result of 


a careful collation of manuseripts, we must never suspect the authen- 
y of a word in the Greek text, because it is wanting in the 


t) + 
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Ethiopic.”* But be the merits of the Ethiopie what they may, it is 
strange criticism to expunge words from the sacred text, against all 
other authority, merely because they are wanting in a single ancient 
version! , , . 

2 Thess. iii. 16. Griesbach and the received text is Ciarayrog ev 
ravri rporw, (though Griesbach places tov in the inner margin as a 
reading not to be despised, but inferior to the received text,) and it is 
correctly rendered in the public version “ always by all means.” But 
Mr. Belsham’s rendering is “ by all means, at all times,” adding in the 
note, “ so Mr. Wakefield; who, upon the authority of the Syriac and 
Ethiopic, leaves out rporw, and understands campy.” Was there ever 
such a piece of carelessness and blundering? In the first place, Wake- 
field’s version is not as here represented, but “ every way at all times 
Secondly, Wakefield merely says, “ The Syriac omits rporw; the 
why then should Mr. B. suppose that he 
“understands carp,” since ccaraytroe expresses time? ‘Thirdly, both 
Wakefield’s and his own version give the general sense of the received 
text, but Mr. Belsham supposing that it does not, supposes an emen- 
dation. Fourthly, allowing that some emendation is required, who, 
deserving the name of a critic, would adopt it on the sole authority of 
the Syriac, thiopic, and Mr. Wakefield ? 

Heb. x. 34. Griesbach and the received text is év ovpavoic, which 
Mr. B. omits, because these words “ are wanting in the Alexandrine 
and Clermont manuscripts, and the Athiopic, Vulgate, and Italic 
But these surely cannot be allowed to outweigh the 
Griesbach indeed places 


Ethiopic expresses time :” 


versions.” 
numerous testimonies to their genuineness. 
his mark of probable spuriousness before them, but properly retains 
them, as the only evidences he cites for the omission are “ ¢v ovpavoi 
=A.p.* 17, Copt. Ath. Vulg. clar. germ. Clem.” Yet Mr. B. omits 
to mention the MS. numbered 17, the Coptic version, and the versions 
“ eclar.” “ germ.” with Clement of Alexandria; and, nevertheless, 
expunges the words on much less evidence than Griesbach thought 
insufficient. Such is the careless and flippant manner in which our 
author treats this important subject.—Again, chap. xi. 35, Griesbach 
and the received text is €\aPov yuvaixec, for which Mr. B. substitutes 
yuvacly, after his great leader Wakefield, whom he thus cites :—‘ ‘This 
most elegant reading,” saith Mr. Wakefield, “ far beyond the reach of 
transcribers, is preserved by the Syriac translator.” Of its elegance 
we shall be silent, as, to borrowa phrase which Mr. Wakefield has some- 
where used, “ it is scarcely Greek ;” but we are bold to aver that it is 
doubtful how the Syriac translator read the text. His version is,— 
“ They restored (93) they gave) to women their children:” he might, 
therefore, take the Apostle’s expre asions as elliptical for ec wy, scil. 
mooontay ver. 32, ttapov yuvaixec, &e. At any rate, it is altering the 
received text upon the authority of one version, which is almost the 
same as altering it upon conjecture. Also in ver. 37, of the same 
chapter, instead of the received text éreipacOnaay, they were tempted, 
he reads ¢retpaOnaav they were impale d, without nec essity, and entirely 


upon conjecture.— Again, in chap. xii. 25, Mr. B. adds, vpiv after rds 


Aadovvra upon the authority of “ the Clermont manuscript, and of the 





* Michael Introdu \ ct. 17 * Sec Bowyer’s Conjecture | 
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Syriac version. He might have added of the versions “ harl.* clar.” 
had he not cited Griesbach with his usual carelessness. But with this 
addition, the evidence must be deemed, by all men of judgment, to be 
clearly inadequate to support the emendation. 

The truth of out position must now be evident to demonstration, that 
Mr. BitsuAM ADOPTS READINGS CONTRARY TO THE JUDGMENT OF GriEs- 
BACH, AND UPON TESTIMONY GLARINGLY DEFECTIVE. But we will goa 
step farther, and assert, that HE HAS ADOPTED SOME APPARENTLY FOR 
rif SOLI PURVOS|I O}k UPVPORTING HUIS CRELD. An accusation of sO 
grave a kind, it is granted, ought neither to be made, nor believed, 
without the most convincing proof; and we have no wish to be taken 
upon trust. We are desirous that our positions should only be so far 
credited, as they are substantiated by fact, and evidence, and sound 
argument. Feeling ourselves, as it were, under a moral obligation to 
state the grounds of the present charge, we beg the reader's attention 
to the proofs whic h we are about to adduce. 

A strong, an irrefragable attestation to the Deity of Christ is given 
by the Apostle in Rom. ix. 5.—* Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed for ever ;’—the Unitarian, therefore, must get rid of it either 
by mistranslation, or bya various reading. Mr. Lb. chooses the latter; 
and instead of the textual 6 oy, he reads wy 6, viz. “ whose is the God 
over all, blessed for ever,’—adding, as his justification: —‘* This most 
probably is the true reading, agreeably to the judicious conjecture of 
Slichtingius, Whitby, and Taylor, though it is not authorized by any 
manuscript, version, or ecclesiastical authority; but the connexion 
seems to require it.” !!! It is needless to add any comment. No> 
person can seriously doubt the motive for this substitution of a con- 
jectural reading, without the slightest evidence, except the urgency of 
the Socinian cause.* 

Rom. xiv. 10. Griesbach and the received text is, ‘ we shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, Xpiorov,” which Mr. B. 
changes into “ the tribunal of God,” Oeov. Griesbach, itis true, marks 
this as a reading not to be despised, but inferior to the received text : 
our author, therefore, does not adopt it without some evidence, though 
not nearly so strong as that for the common reading; but would he 
have rejeeted the received text, if it had not appeared to oppose the 
MERE WUMANITY Of Christ? No one can hesitate about the answer to 
this question ;—yet Mr. B. does not seem to have acted prudently in 
this alteration of the text,—for the Scriptures often declare that Christ 
will judge the world; but if, as Mr. Belsham’s reading states, the 
judge of the world will be God, it clearly follows that Christ is God. 

St. Paul, in exhorting the Colossians to mutual forgiveness, observes, 
* even as Curist forgave you, so also do ye;” (chap. iii. 13.) a text 
clearly implying the Divinity of our blessed Redeemer, as is shown in 
the work to which we have just referred tot; but Mr. b. substitutes 
Kupwoc for Xpitrdc, because “the Alexandrine and Clermont manuscripts, 
and the Italic and Vulgate versions, read Kupiog instead of Xpiardc.” Had 


* For a refutation of the conjectural reading dy 6, See Bishop Middletou’s Doctrin 
the Greek Art. Pp 156 
+ See Holden's Scrip. Test. to the Divinity of our Lord, cap. v. § 42. 
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he not cited Griesbach with his usual careless inaccuracy, he might 
have also adduced the Uncial MSS., Augiensis and Boernerianus ; 
yet even this authority Griesbach so little respects, that he does nof 
notice the reading Kvpiog in his inner margin. Need the reader be 
told Mr. Belsham’s motive ? 

Heb. ix. 14, contains a declaration of the Personality and Divinity of 
the Third Person in the adorable ‘Trinity,—namely, “ Christ, who 
through the Erernat Srinir offered himself, &c, ;” which Mr. B. ac- 
cordingly converts into the ‘ Holy Spirit,” by which the force of the 
‘Trinitarian argument may be more easily avoided. The evidence for 
dyiov, instead of the textual aiwviov, is so weak, that Griesbach does 
not deign to notice it in his inner margin: it cannot therefore be sup- 
posed that any person would receive it into the text, except for the 
sake of an hypothesis. 

We may now put it to the candour of the reader, whether we have 
not satisfactorily made out our position, that Mr. B. has adopted 
readings apparently for the sole purpose of supporting his creed. 

From the observations already made, it will be easy to form an 
estimate of our author’s labours in that important branch of theology, 
biblical criticism. For how does the case stand as to this particular ? 
He first declares that he has ox nerally followed the text of the second 
edition of Griesbach, and yet he departs from it in almost every chapter. 
Ifa partial advocate might in some degree reconcile this with the letter 
of his declaration, he would find it a difficult matter to do so with its 
spirit; and it cannot be denied that such a procedure is incompatible 
with candour and fairness. Mr. B. moreover departs from Griesbach’s 
edition, not only without adequate reasons, but for reasons glaringly 
defective ; adopting readings, in some instances upon the weakest evi- 
dence, and in others upon conjecture, in defiance of every principle 
essential to the criticism of the Bible. And not only so; he assumes a 
liberty of altering the received text ; as it should seem, merely because 
such alteration renders it more conformable to his creed. ‘These are 
facts which, if we are not greatly mistaken, have been fully proved; 
and the necessary inference is, that Mr. b. either through prejudice, 
or want of knowledge, or want of judgment, is incompetent to the 
task of biblical criticism. Can it, then, be safe to trust, as a guide to 
the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles, those volumes in which are 
to be traced so many instances of presumption and temerity in altering 
the sacred text? Look also at the consequences if every one exer- 
cised, as every one would have an equal right, the same licentious 
liberty in emendatory criticism. The Bible would soon be accommo- 
dated to the varying tenets of various sectarians. Can any practice, 
therefore, be more deserving the severest reprehension? It is adul- 
terating the word of God, and in a way the most dangerous. ‘To add 
to, or to take aught from that Holy Word, is irreverent ; to alter it to 
suit the perversity of human views, what is it but a species of sacrilege? 
He who thus tampers with the Sacred Writings, pollutes the very foun- 
tain of divine truth ;—he sets up an idol of his own in opposition to the 

ethereal light of Scripture;—“ yea, he maketh a god, and worshippeth 
it;—he maketh it a graven image and falleth down thereto.” (Isa. 
xliv. 15.) 
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EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
Report of the Chapla oOo}; Norfolk Jail. 


Cire virtue and happiness of the whole human race 1s the care of 
Superior be ngs, but has never yet been the care of men themselves. 
Che selfishness of human nature has generally postponed the interests 
of the many, to those of the few. In every age, and in every land, the 
vast maj rritv of mankind have been consigned under the name of the 


vul rar, to contempt or oppre ssion, Not only has every cood thing in 
1, n , 


earth, air, and sea, : monopolized by the favourites of fortune, but 
the common benefits of knowledge have been withheld from the multi- 
tude, and even the holy light of religion has hitherto shone chiefly upon 

the summits of life. 
Who that considers this can wonder at the crimes which infest 
ciety ? who can wonder that weeds should overspread an uncultured 
soil? that oppression should provoke resistance and revenge ? that the 
ly man should steal ‘‘ to satisfy his soul when he is hungry , And 


how have the rulers of mankind ittempted to correct these terrible 
evils? Instead of removing temptations, and sedulously applying the 
restraints of religion and morality, they have had recourse to violence 

id terror, have enacted sanguinary laws, and sought to punish rather 


than to prevent offences. Yet the weeds have sprung up still ranker 


ie mult tud o! laws is sometimes a cause as 





under the sevythe; and tl 
well as a consequence of the multitude of crimes. Experience there- 
fore, and the interests of society, call for a trial of other remedies. Ihe 


most simple and obvious remedy is, to take away the motives to crime, 
where that is possible; and where it is not possible, to counteract 
them by opposite motives. ‘The most genet il and powerful motive to 
: } 


ve 


crime is want, which can never, indeed, be wholly removed ; but may 
ounteracted by motives far stronger than the fear of punishment. Such 
motives are supplied by the diffusion of knowledge, which not only lets 
n the influence of religion upon the heart, but illuminates the mind with 
that moral intelligence which is always favourable to virtue. Ignorance 
is the mother of evil, yet the mass of mankind have been sunk in igno- 
rance for 6000 years; and some professing philanthropists there are, 
who maintain that they should be kept for their own sakes in the like 
imnorance for ever. We trust it a different principle is now esta- 
blished too firmly to be shaken; and that the tide of instruction will 


+ 


lon till “the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as 
the waters cover the sea.” Knowledge is the natural enemy of vice; 
for the more a man knows of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come, the more he will fear God: and the more he knows of 
he condition of civil society, and the inseparable connexion between 


public and private interests, the more he will respect the laws of man. 


- i 
hus a great moral reformation may possibly—nay, probably, be 
effected in the world by very simple 1 ms, Fhus the light of true 
lig vay be diffused with a rapidity and success hitherto unknown ; 


rred upon his rational 
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these general and rather abstract speculations by so homely a docu- 
ment as the report of a jail chaplain to the county quorum,—yet so it 
is. The most important knowledge is often derived from common 
sources. The calendar of a prison is one important leaf in the book 
of human nature; for he who would make men virtuous, must know 
what they are when they are vicious—what bad passions have hurried 
them into crime—and what good feelings still remain in them for the 
moralist to appeal to. He must learn from themselves to what causes 
they ascribe their first deviations from the path of right; and how 
others in their condition of life may be best preserved from following 
them to ruin. 

To the violation of the sabbath, and the want of Sun 
the Chaplain thinks much of the ignorance and crime which we deplore 
must be attributed. How careful, then, should the legislature, how 


lay instruction, 


anxious should every individual be, to provide sufficient accommoda- 
tion in our Churches. 

We shall conclude with laying the whole document before our 
readers, observing only, that the views of the reverend writer are by 
no means new or peculiar, but are confirmed every day by the univer- 
sal experience of those who are employed about jails and penitentiaries, 
or who have from any other motive given their attention to the impor- 
tant subject of crimes and punishments. 


REPORT OF THE CHAPLAIN OF NORFOLK GAOI. 





“ To the Chairman of the Quarter Sessions of the County of Norf 
“S:r,—In compliance with the Act of Parliament, I send you the following 
statement of the condition of the Prisoners confined in Norwich Castle, with 
‘ther particulars connected with the duties of my office, and request you will 
lay the same before the Magistrates of Norfolk, at their present Quarter Sessions. 


“It is with great satisfaction that I am enabled to state, that sincs y last 








report the prisoners have been in general orderly, well-behaved, and attentive 
to my instruction; that whatever individual cases of a contrary conduct have 
arisen, have immediately been checked by the constant and vigilant attention 


) 


of the Committee of Visiting Justices, so as to prevent the evil influence of bad 
example from spreading; and that the present state of discipline exhibits evi- 
1 effect yroved man- 











dent proofs of the good effects to be derived from the plans of im] 
agement adopted by the magistracy. Few prisoners leave the Castle without 
expressing to me, and with seeming sincerity, a determination to use their best 
endeavours to avoid bei g bro ght igain into the same humiliat gv and | I 
situation. In many cases they give rational grounds for hoping that the reso- 
lution arises from an improved sense of duty; in others, they are evidently in- 
fluenced by the irksome: f the restraint and labour to which they have been 

biected. Although the time, during which the New Gaol has been ocx ipied, 
is too sh rt to permit me with confidence to draw any general conclusions from 
the apparent effects of its discipline, yet so far as they can be traced or pre- 
sumed, they are highly satisfactory. A very small number of the | ers, 
committed since the introduction of the present system, have returned on 
account of fresh offences, and in no instance has this occurred, where either 
myself, or the gaoler, had entertained hopes of amendment; on the contrary, 
tl e cases of re-c mm t V cyener ’ ‘ een col fined to the S¢ w! Sst und 
recorded in my journal as incorrigible 

I continue to receive great and very useful assistance from the :ppointment 
of a schoolmaster. The prisoners, with very few exceptions, have willingly 
vailed themselves of the instruction offered them; and many, who, on entering 
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ucation of the Pee pk : 


the prison were unable to read, and were ignorant of the very first prinerples 


of morality and religion, can now read a chapter of th Pible, and can repeat 











by rote a short system of moral and religious duties suited to their capacities 
And it is not nmon to hea is | er class of criminals dec ing, that 
had they known or consid f trutl efore, they should not have been 
brought to punishment. At i here I cannot forbear stating the striking con- 
T n that exists betwee ignorance and crime in those prisoners who have 
come under my care Of five hundred and ninety-three whom | have minut ly 
examined, three hundred could not read at the time of their commitment ; 
sixty-eight could read a little, but so imperfectly as to derive no real benetit 
from it: of the rest ty-eight could read mod rately well, and one hun lred 
and fifty-seven coul id write But this statement by no means exhibits 
the whole extent of ince.— With the ger of these prisoners 
the awful sanctions yn, the leading precepts lity, those great 
re { truths whi ynly foundation of | , were unknown 
toa ee tar ext ling what | hav ver found a g an equal number of 
inv r des pt t po entrus to my care 
“ [fit be « ted that among tt nany incitements to crime wl! ich exist, it 
is unreasona to att » t whole, or any undue proportion of it, to this 
wart eu il , et it € ) It the iwnorance advert to reiates 
1 t S t truths w ! to guard us against « and 
ti t 1 ith = } ! ‘ ‘ thie F ( n il ites i no 
sn ee to its |} luction. Close y connecté 1, too, with this ignorance 1s 
the v ft the bath; w the | rance of the duties of my 
e at the Castle, I tind too many occasions to lament. Deprive a poor man 


t : t the week must 
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i cannot forbear observing, that Poaching leads more easily and rapidly to the 
perpetration of the higher crimes than any other incentive; and that the time 


and nature of the employment, and the desp binations that are entered 





rate com 
into, create a greater ferocity ot spl it than I have hitherto found in any other 
class of offenders. 

“No part of the inquiries to which I am led in the performance of my duty 
it the Castle is more interesti than those which relate to the causes and 


go 
origip of crime; and conceiving that some benefit may arise from these inves- 


tigations, 1 have been induced to pursue them with all the minuteness that my 
intercourse with the prisoners puts in my power. And although no new dis- 


covery may result from them, yet they may serve to contirm observations 


ilready made, and to st uth by the aid of experience and facts At 
ill events, 1 hope the intent: will be my apology for presuming to occupy so 
much of the time of yourself and the rest of the magistrates. 


‘lam, your obedient and faithful Servant, 


“ James Brown, Chay 


BOETHIUS, LIB. III. MET. VI 


ALi mortal men on earth proceed 

I'rom the one same immortal seed ; 

All sprung at one great Father's will, 
And one great Father rules them still. 
He gilt the sun that gilds the morn, 

He silvered o'er the moon’s pale horn, 
With stars he lighted up the sky, 

\nd earth with man’s bright galaxy ; 
High spirits of heaven he took, and then 
Closed them awhile in shape of men: 
Hence the whole human family 

Are all of noble pedigree 

Why boast ye then your sire’s proud race ? 
Beyond those sires your record trace, 
Mount up along the ascending road, 

And own your common Father, God. 

Act fitting this thy high estate ; 

None truly is degenerate, 

Save him who sinks himself by sin, 

And proves thereby base origin. 


enn pomen 


PSALM CXXI. 
Tue language of this Psalm is so simple and easy, that at the first 


view all comment may appear superfluous. We think, however, that 
in order to appreciate its beauty, the subject and occasion of the com- 
posit on should be, if possible, clearly defined. Now in ord r to as- 


certain this, it is solely to internal evidence* that we must appeal. 


1 wn I 


* Iti w little light can derived from the titles to the Psaln Clarisse 


spp) not inaptly “ carmen ttinerts.”’ It has been referred generally 
+e ; 
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to be substantiated by og - 


Psalm exxi. 







It is submitted to the reader whether the following analysis appears 





































At the Dedication of Temple (see 1 Kings viii. 41, &c. and 

Chron. vi. 32, &c.) PRs prays that God would graciously hear 
from his holy Temple, the pilgrim from a distant land, and the warrior 
who is personally absent from Jerusalem on military service, but who 
turns, during his prayers, towards the site of the Holy City, and is 
thus mentally present with the worshippers in its Temple. We suppose, 
then, the Psalmist to be an individual belonging to one of these two 
classes, probably the latter. He commences the hymn by declaring 
his resolution, during some distant, toilsome, dangerous march about 
to be undertaken, ever “ to lift up his eyes,” in the perilous hour, “ to 
those hills” which were the residence of the Great Kine, from whom, 
in the prayer of faith, he sought and expe cted aid. ‘To confirm his 
faith, he then calls to mind that that being is no local deity, no “ God 
of the Hills” alone, as the benighted heathen had called him, (1 Kings 
xx. 23,) but Jehovah, maker of heaven and earth, who can, therefore, 
hear and help his votaries, even when wandering in regions* remote 
from his terrestrial seat. 

A second voice is heard suggesting consolation from other conside- 
rations, arising from the divine attributes. With the everlasting 
arms to support him, neither in slippery places nor in rugged paths 
shall he stumble or fall; with such an ever-wakeful sentinel, what 
enemy can surprise him? with such a sheltering rock the noon-tide 
heat of the desert shall not scorch, nor the cold moon with its noxious 
dewy mists chill his frame during the halt or bivouac, or mislead him 
by its feeble light during the nightly march. 

Quale per incertam Lunam, sub luce maligna 
Est iter. 

The same voice finally dismisses the emigrant with the solemn bene- 
diction that Jehovah may preserve his outward and his homeward 
course. 

Some such form of blessing is still used in the East when the cara- 
van sets out. ‘* At noon, (says Burckhardt) the camels were watered, 
and knelt down by the side of their respective loads. Just before the 
lading commenced for the final de parture, the women of the tribe 
exclaimed, ‘ may you be blessed in gomg and in coming 3 ( See Tra- 
vels in Nubia. London, 1819. 

[ will lift up mine eyes unto! those hills, 

From whence will come my help. 

My help will come from Je chovah, maker of heaven and earth! 








to the return of the aptives. Gesenius considers it to I © designated with reference to 
a pecul irifV u ts construction; namely, be iuse each idea of the preceding line is found 
he nex repe ited with umplifi atior . help—sleep—guardian—shadow) that there 
fore the Psalm is called ** 4 Song of Steps or Degrees. But, unfortunately, this is not 
haracteristic of a/l the Hammaialot! 
* Though I assume the wings of the morning, 
And transfer-my-dwelling beyond the western ocean, 
Even there Thy hand shall gently-guide me, 








And Thy rig rht-hand uphold m Psalm cxxxix. 9, 10. 
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SECOND VOICE. 
He will not suffer thy foot to? be moved ; 
Thy guardian will not sleep. 
3Remember ! Israel's guardian 4sleepeth not, nor slumbereth ! 
Jehovah will be thy guardian. 
Jehovah shall 6shelter thee from the south; 
The sun, by day, shall not hurt thee, 
Nor the moon by night. 
Jehovah will guard thee from every ill, 
He will preserve thy’ life. 


Jehovah be thy guardian in thy going-forth and in thy returning- 
home, 
Now and through futurity ! s. 


aE 
MASTERSHIP OF THE TEMPLE. 


The Address of the Rev. Tuomas Rennewt, D. D. Dean of Winches- 
ter, late Master of the Temple, to the two Honourable Societies of 
the Inner and the Middle Temple, on his resignation. 


GentiemeNn,—His Majesty having been graciously pleased to ac- 
cept my resignation of the- Mastership of the Temple, during the long 
vacation, in consideration of my very advanced years, and growing 
infirmities, I take the earliest opportunity of attempting to express the 
sentiments of regard and respect which I feel towards the Members of 
your honourable Society, at this season of my separation from them. 

Deep is my sense of the various instances of your uninterrupted 
kindnesses to me during the long period of my ministry among you. 
But my peculiar gratitude is due to you for your candid and cordial 
reception of my humble efforts to illustrate the evidences, and to vin- 
dicate the essential truths of our holy religion, before those who, by 
intellectual powers and habits, are so eminently qualified to form a 
sound judgment on subjects of such awful importance. If I could 
allow myself to suppose that my exertions and labours have, under the 
divine furtherance and protection, been blessed with success, I cannot 
but attribute it to my earnest endeavours to keep in constant view, and 
to exhibit in their full integrity, those primitive and fundamental scrip 
tural doctrines by which the Church of England has substantiated the 
faith, the hopes, and the consolations of the gospel of Christ. 

Permit me to add, that during my few remaining days I shall 
cherish a grateful recollection of those pleasant hours of social and 
instructive intercourse with the Members of your honourable Society, 


2 To vacillate or stumble. 


3 Heb. Behold! It is a word used to impress conviction of the certai ur 
assertion. 

1 Is not obnoxious to sleep,—no, not to the slightest slumber. 

> The tutelar God of the Jews nationally is also indi idually thine own tutelar God. 

6 Heb. Shadow or protect thee 1 thy 1 ght hand. But it is well known that th 


Orx 
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, from ha ) ae ring » ti East as fi ting them, term thes h th 
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which I was permitted to enjoy during my residence at the Temple ; 
and that I shall ever consider the fric ndship which I was allowed to 
cultivate with many of the most eminent of your learned body, as the 
highest honour and privilege of my life. ; : 

With my most ardent wishes and supplications that the choicest 
of the divine blessings, temporal and spiritual, may be vouchsafed to 
every Member of your honourable Socicty, I shall ever remain 

Your most respectful and devoted servant, 
Oct. 1826. Signed) T. RENNELL. 


REPLY OF THE INNER TEMILE. 


Inner Ten ple, Nor. 18, 1826. 


Dear Sir,—lI laid before the Masters of the Bench, at our first Par- 
lament, tl letter in which you communicated your resignation, and 
must entreat you to forgive my | iviIng allowed incessant occupation 


and indisposition to interpose so Jong a delay in answer to it. 

1 am desired by the Benchers to express the deep feeling of regret 
with which they received the intimation of their loss of your powerful 
exertions and labours, from which the Society has derived such ines- 
timable benetit during tbe long period of your ministry among us, and 
to lament the separation of an intercourse which has, for so many years, 
been so honourable and beneficial to the Society as a body, and so 
pe culiarly gratifying to the individual members of it who have enjoyed 
the pleasure of personal intercourse with you. 

That you may still long enjoy the consolatory reflection of having 
contributed, by a zealous and energetic discharge of the duties of your 
holy function among us, to the present comfort and future happiness 
of those who were committed to your charge, is the fervent wish of 
every member of our Society. 

For the Benchers, allow me to express the feelings excited by the 


kindness of your last address to us, and the unfeigned respect and 


esteem with which we remain, 
Your devoted and grateful Servants, 
Tne Bencuers or THE INNER TEMPLE. 
W. Harrison, 7'reasurer. 


REPLY OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 
Middle T% mple, London, Nov. 15, 1826. 
Very Rev. Sir,— Your interesting letter to the Bench of this Society, 
on resigning the Mastership, has been received and laid before them 
in their Parliament Chamber. As their present treasurer, I am de- 
sired to acknowledge it, and am instructed particularly to express 
their sympathies for the infirmity which has occasioned your resig- 
nation, and their regrets at the consequence as well as the occasion. 
They are all highly sensible of your efforts in the cause of religion 
during your ministry at the Temple Church, and humbly flatter them- 
selves you have not exerted them altogether in vain. Their affec- 
tionate regards and best wishes will attend you in every situation, and 
those members of the Bench, who have been honoured with your per- 
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sonal intimacy, hope that opportunities for improving it may yet some- 
times occur, or at least that such intimacy may not wholly subside. 
For myself, | beg leave to add, that though it has not been my cood 


fortune to have become your associate in private life, I entertain a 


corresponding esteem, with my brother Benchers, for your professional 


character and services; and am, 


Very Reverend Sir, 
Yours, faithfully and obediently, 


(Signed 


SAMUEL Marryatr. 
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SOCIETY 
R ‘port 


WeE have hitherto 
noticing this Report. 
it 
has taken place, both in the receipts 
of the Society, and in the of 
books distributed from its The 
receipts of the last year amour ted to 


been prevent ] 
We rejoice that 
shews that a considerable increase 
nul ber 


tor 
stores. 


£65,314, and the whole number of 
books and tracts issued in the year 
ending in June, 1826, was nearly ONE 
Mititron ann A Harr. In which 


number it is further gratifying to ob- 


serve an increase of more than 60,000 
in the Bibles, Testaments, and books 
of Common-Prayer, over tl listri- 
buted in the preceding year. Some 


portion of this large increas has been 
produced by the liberal measures taken 
for the supply of the army ; 11 being 
the wish of His late Royal Highness the 
Cl ef, sed in 
regimental orders, that British 
soldier who can read, should be fur- 
nished with book. 


Commander -in expre 


every 


1a Bible and Praye 
But a regular annual increase may be 
observed to have kept steady pace with 
the exertions the Church has for some 
years been making, to meet the de- 
mand for additional places of worship 
in every populous part of the country. 
New regulations have been framed 
for the government of District-Com- 
mittees, by which additional facilities 
are afforded in the purchasing and dis- 

tribution of the Society’s books. 
We are glad to observe that « - 
derable ress has been m it 


prog 


FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 





KNOWLEDGE. 
r 1826. 


me the 


isure revision of the religious 
books and tracts. 
Our readers will notice that 


the tracts admitted upon the Society 


among 
Catalogue during the last year, there 
are several Spanish translations of dif- 
ferent portions of the New Testament. 
Spanish America, now freed from de- 


t 


ppe tO Olit 


Ph 
extensive 


spotic rule, irs to 


us a 
most interesting field 
The 


minds of men in that fine country are 


and 
for the dispersion of such tracts. 


now opening to receive the light. We 
suggest, then, that the Society should 
consign a considerable number of t- 
able tracts to some respectable mer- 
chant for sale in that country. The 


« 


experiment is not doubtful; for 
o know that a small pul 

of ext from the 
Bible, was ex; rted from this 


with a rapid 


happen | 


tion, consisting cts 
Sy 


] inl sh 
country, 


and has met 


sale. Surely, if the miserable thraldom 
of the heathen excites our commisera- 
tion, we should not neglect those who 
are under the dominion of an intole- 


rant, and we fear 
ignorant and licentious priesthood. 
The Re port details at conside 


le ngth the 


we must add, an 


proceedings of the Society 


under the si 





in India, iperintendence of 
sishi p Heber:—though we a etartrom 
de ing hing like biti 

mentin suci a proauction, yet] 

this part of the Report might have 
bee rendered a little more tt ve 
With respect to the Native Scho 


Fund, it thus concludes :— 
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“It will appear from the foregoing 


statement, that the Society has appro- 


priated nearly three thousand pounds 
out of the Native School Fund to the 
various purposes which have been enu- 
merated ; and has made itself respon- 
sible toa much larger amount for the 
expenses which its Committees may 


incur in promoting the education of 


the pe ople in Hindostan. This consi- 
derable outlay has not been confined to 
one particular spot, but has been extend- 
ed nearly in equal proportions to every 
part of the country. It is humbly but 
confidently hoped that a work which 
has been begun so well, will be carried 
on with the same s} irit and success. 
Each succeeding despatch, and every 
fresh arrival from the East, furnish 
accumulated evidence to prove that 
education, and education alone, can 
overcome the pre judices of the heathen, 
and prepare the way for the rece] tion 
of Christianity. And when this fact is 
understood in Europe, as completely as 
ittappears to be understood in India, the 
Society may expect those important 
additions to its Native School Fund, 
which will enable it to answer the pur- 
poses for which it was formed,”—-p. 27. 

The Report contains some interest- 
ing information as to the West-India 
Islands, particularly with respect to 
the education of the Slaves. 

“ Besides the model schools at 
Bridge Town, the Bishop of Barbados 
has adopted a plan for the general 
instruction of the black population 
throughout his diocese. He proposes 
to appoint one or more catechists in 
every parish, whose especial duty it 
will be to instruct the slaves under the 
direction of the Clergy, and with the 
permission of their respective masters. 
His I ordship has been so fortunate as 
to procure the services of several 
highly respectable persons in the situ- 
ation of catechists; and the system is 
undoubtedly calculated to communi- 
cate religious knowledge, both to the 
adult and to the child, with greater 
rapidity and greater regularity than 
iny that had been previously proposed. 

“The result of the whole is encou- 
raging—the Society has the satisfaction 
of knowing that the great work of 
promoting Christian Knowledge in the 





West Indies has been auspiciously 
commenced, and trusts that its future 
progress will be accelerated rather 
than retarded.”—p. 31, 


Mortlake, Barnes, Putney, and Wim- 
bledon District Committee :— Report 
for 1826. 

After giving an abstract of the Pa- 
rent Society’s report, the Committee 
observe, 

“Turning now tothe brief mention of 
their own local concerns, the District 
Committee have to be thankful to the 
Great Author and Giver of all Good, 
for the success which has again at- 
tended their limited exertions during 
the year, which has now reached its 
close. It would probably not be sup- 
posed that the demand for books in 
any sinall district, consisting only of 
four parishes, would be so great in the 
second year as it was in the first. It 
has, however, exceeded it; and the 
Subscribers will have the satisfaction 
to see, that the Depository for books 
of religious instruction has not been 
opened, nor the Gospel offered to the 
poor, in vain. 

“ ‘The Committee see much encou- 
ragement to their exertions, in the 
eagerness with which recommenda- 
tions to purchase are sought by the 
poor, and the gratitude with which 
they are received. And they wish 
again to observe (though the observa- 
tion must have been made by all, who 
have studied the best mode of assisting 
the poor) that, wherever there is any 
becoming feeling of independence, a 
man always sets a higher value upon 
that, which he has purchased partly 
by his own means, than upon that, 
which has been gratuitously given 
him. However small his own contri- 
bution to its price may have been, still 
it is a something which greatly en- 
hances the value in his eyes, and gives 
him an honest pride in the possession. 

‘“¢ The Committee will conclude this 
year’s Report with expressing their 
earnest hope, that every one will feel 
pleasure in enquiring into the spiritual 
wan's of his poorer neighbours, when 
he finds the means of relieving them 
thus placed within his hands.” 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPA 


YORK DIOCESAN COMMITTEE. 

WE rejoice exceedingly in being 
ible to announce that a very numerous 
ind respectable ineeting was holden, 
n Wednesday the 14th ultimo, in the 
Vestry of York Minster, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the objects of this 
venerable and admirable Society, “ in 
the City and Neighbourh od of York; 
and, as far as circumstances will per- 
mit, in other parts of the Liiocese.” 
We do indeed rejoice, that this move- 
ment has taken place in the ancient 
capital of the north; and we are con- 
tident that the example will not be lost 
upon the numerous wealthy and popu- 
lous towns in that province. Let any 
one consider for a moment the extent 
ind wealth of the northern dioceses, 
and then cast his eye over the list of 
subscribers to the Society, and he will 
be somewhat surprised at the small- 
Nay, were he 
he would be 


ness of their quota. 
a stranger to our land, 
induced to suppose that these fair 


provinces were in| ibited bysome bar- 
barous race, who knowing not the 
blessings of civilization and christi- 
anity, were necessarily incapable of 





desiring to mpart them to others. 
We subjoin the following to justify our 
observation :— 

Population. Ann. Sub. 
Halifax District. . . 90,000 —#7 7 0 
Leeds. «22s « 60,000 220 


Bio ait oleiexs AO 





Newcastle upon 19,000 

Shields, North&Sout 0 ) 0106 

Liverpool 10,00f 12 12 0 

Manchester . 10,00 t &s@ 
} ] 


Here then isa field in which the friends 
of the Society may labour, and let them 
but labour, and it will not be in vain. 

But we must now proceed to detail 
the proceedings of the meeting We 
may, however, tirst observe, that the 
Clergy formed the majé rity. We do 
not, indeed, recret that they are first 
this and every good 
work, but we think that the laity might 
also be induced, with a little per- 


suasion, to come forward with their 


and foremost it 


iid in a cause which is not the cause 
merely of the minister, but of every 
member of the Church Perhaps a 


OL. IX. NO. Ill 


GATION OF THE GOSPEL, 


Vestry-room was not the most desir- 
able place of meeting 


About half-after twelve o’clock, his Grace 
the Archbishop took the chair. 

The Rev. Wm. V. Vernon, in the ab- 
sence of the Archdeacon Markham, from 


indispesition, moved the first resolution. 


He said it was not his intention to enlarge 
unnecessarily upon topics respecting which 
the whole meeting entertained a common 
conviction, and felt an equal interest. 
Vs hen he proposed to form a Committee of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, he believed the question among them 
would rather be why such a Committee had 
not been Lefore established, than whether it 
should now be called into existence ? His 
answer to that question was, that there 
never had been before so strong and general 
1 spirit of religious zeal in the country, to 
meet the object of this Soci ty. It was 
not just to accuse the Church of having 
heretofore neglected these important inter- 
ests; he would rather say, that they had 
now better materials on which to work in 
feelings of the age, and he 





i 

would add, that they were shewing every 
disposition to employ those materials to the 
best advanta The Society, from its first 
institution in the time of King William, 
had been u efully en aged in maintaining 


religion in our colonies; but of late it had 
assumed a character of much greater im- 
portance. As it enlarged its list of sub- 
cribers, it had extended the spher ol its 
operations; within a few years it had 
doubled and trebled the number of its mis- 
sionaries; within a few years it had sent 
forth the most efficacious of all missions, 
National Schools, into the remotest parts of 
our foreign dominions, and there were now 
more than a hundred of these in the Ame- 


rican settlements under its protection ; with- 


na very few years a road had been opened 
to the gospel in India, and by the exertions 
of this Society, under the blessing of God, 
there was at length a rational prospect of 
ditfusing the benefits of Christianity over 
the immense population of the East. The 
reverend speaker here adverted to the « 

fects to be expe ted from the Colles lately 
founded at Calcutta, where persons to b 
engaged in missions would acquire a better 
knowledge both of the habits and dialects 
of the country than they could possibly ob- 
tain in Europe; and alluding to the atten- 
tion which the Society were giving to ver- 
sions into the Eastern tongues, said, that 
the Persian translation of the Scriy : 
begun by the amiable Henry Martyn, was 

















which he had received from the 
of the Parent Society, giving some inter 
‘ g deta of the ‘Soci y's recent pro 
‘ gs in India, and of the measur 
tak I for the moral an ligious i 
pre ment of tl l roes on the Coddr 
ton ¢ t Bar ! 1 sul to h 
tl | ud ther was a un to I 
blott trom the Cl ‘ mina 
th ! Afte uiver gtotl rea 
f tthe Society t , Mr.V. ! 
nad betor iuded to th er I 
t Z ‘ n happy 
I ! er spiri » his oy 
s iry ) V n | I to if, 
] t no ma I I € I 
Ww i Sj tw h, | trust ‘ 
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he neant a } ( I 
Steady ttachmer ) iN mal Churct 
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Committ 
val 1 to extend their 1 ona 
tl ) il church had no 
r ) I the credit of por r tl 
s ety w r i e we are ww advoca 
Far be from hit however, to wi 
to umpede the efforts of any Christian 
teacher, or to de precate the labours of mis- 
maries in any part of the uncivilized 
No! Christianity is their debtor. 
0 is there but must rejoice to be 
hold the light of Christianity diffused 
t h the regions of darkness? What 
C} in is the who if he had it in his 
l vould attempt to obstr the free 
f the word of V n; that it 
y i be ¢ d in the earth? 
R be our ¢ oe ‘pl oke to 
é ‘ l h of thi 
I I i i ( ing on 
t vl th v ¥ 
i ( et us enlist under the 
I ‘ iu I N ired 
l d ) pressed 
FF 4 I nh, iet 
| ! r | hye fered to 
i to others Let it 
ve ed, that all th this Society 
r str to do 1 str wccordan 
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the | id verance 
( y i i I ina r ut, 
I ventured to hazard so bold 
rtion, he begged of him to turn his 
es to the places where she has been car- 
rying on the work of conversion—let him 
ok to America, which owes her church 
estal iment en ly to her labou let 
! ok tothe state of ig I 
Bi ( ind Setth I then 
let } ing ! vl t r church 
| | | whor t w I t 
h look t of I t la Ist 
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mgue, and otherwise to prepare them for 
he work of evangel ( ege whicl 
‘ t L i ter a endur 
monument of British liberalit 1 piety 
Without trespa zy longer tl 
valuab time the meet ! vould 
venture » expre 1 hope t t the pe d 
Was arrive y ill wer 
pened to { g to 
missions rally 
knowledged incumbent ups his nation 
notonly to pre ide for tl ous 1 

tion of he ( nies W n her do 
minion, but also to extend, a in | 


red by ncreas f h urs, 
and an au n of her fur He 
fervently prayed that the | would be 
found as furward as the clergy in pro- 





moting the benevolent ob 
for Proj 
Parts. 

The Rev. John Overton then expressed 
to the 


vagation of the Gospel in Foreign 


Archb hop th Inanino Vish or 





duties which are now to 


tention in consequence of the reso 


which was first moved. I w only 
serve, that the venerable So ty to wl } 
we belong comprel ls so many laudabl 
objects 1n its Institution, as y entitle it 
to the cordial ipp! bation l ij rt or 
h of England. 


every member of the Chur 


rh se who have united themselve to it 


ré iking it the instru nt of 

vey th k ‘ lze of Ch ul to 
foreign lands, according to t i e and 
dise pline of that church which they lo 
and which they are desirous to see estab 


lished in every country on the face of the 
earth. We 


must all be awar that the 





field for successful exertion in this way b« 


ind more extensiv 


s every day more q 
It is to b hoped, therefore, that t propor- 
tionate income will be supplied to the 
Society, to enable it to me such increased 
de nd for its assistance, and to enlarg« 
th phere of its operations, and so, under 





the blessing of the A 


wehty, gradually to 
the grand purpose tor which it 





( noved t dthy it Phe 
Re ntien in > id he ! 1 ery I t 
I i being at length enal at ome 
i ! with this Society, which he had 
never before been enabled to do 1 join 
ing this committee, he certainly could not 
desert the Church Missionary Institution, 
because he believed it had do nuch 
good, but every body would ji for 
themselves. He believed a call was now 


made upon the Society for Proj ugat 
I 


Gospel for increased exertion, owing to th 








Society for Promoting Christian kh 
led having transferred to it their f n 
I rhe brother of the K 
t I 1 recently retur 1 f B 
t \ he wa ur l¢ i € 
d ! the situation of tr ry 
] ! It was difficult to get su rip 
tions in that country; and it w eq y 
diff tto form committees, as I oO 
pean habitants were never lo ttled 
in a place He thought the I of 
Schon vas the best way of I ng 
Cc! ty in India, is | had litt 
hope verting the adult heat t 
In ols a large class of th pe] 
the « ren of our soldier 1 othe: 
Britis] bjects, might be educated, l 
k pt Ir running riot In s per tition nd 
vice i iny of the heathen inl tant 
would 1 scribe to schools, and their 
children there, from a desire to give them 
a good education. There were al hool 
in Calcutta, supported by the ladies there, 
exclusively for females; and these he 
tl yht would improve female society, and 
give it a much higher tone. H othe 
had visited the Syrian church, with Bishop 
M 1 on re they were receive Ww th 
reat cordiality. He stated his 1 on 


viction, that for the encouragemeé 
n itenance of the Society's ot in 
I , should be a Bishop in h of 
the three presidencies, and also in Ceylon, 
The Rev. 

| Botany Bay, and Van Dieman 


is affording wide fields for the e2 


Gentleman then point ( 





those countries 
Britist b- 


tion of this Society; in 


there were great numbers of 









\ en 








ects, who could not hear the gospel, it 
re not for such societies as this; and bh 
felt the necessity of members of the Church 


x themselves to spread 





of England exerti 


the knowledge of religious truth. Before 
ke sat down, he could not refrain from ex 
press r ahope that this commnul ee w d 


originate meetings at L« 


} 
Pontefract, and other places, to est 


NEW BRI 


We intreat the attention of our 
readers to the information which the 
last Keport of the Society for the 
Proj gation of the Gospel contains 
respecting the spiritual condition of 
this extensive colony, and especi lly 
to the following table, which exhibits 
t one view the most interesting par 


ticulars, contained in a Report mad 


York cceccecse Brodevictetics cccvoceove 


St. Mary ccccce 





DOUGIES ccccccccecsece 
Kingsclear..... eseees 
Queensbury ..ccsseses 


Prince William ..... 
Northampt: The ereeseces 
Wakefield ..ccccccccecs 
Woodstock .. ee. 


OPE ccc ccc MROUMS cecccseeceis 


Sheffield. . 





Queen's County, Gagetown cecocseseees 


Hampstead. . 


Waterborough cecsrces 





Wickham secssccccess 


Brunswick .eeceess 


King’s County... Westfield .. cccesceces 


Greenwich .ecocccesses 


Kingston ..ccsccesecess 
Springfield beeen ebeees 
Hampton eee ee ee) 
POE Aw isnlinneetoes 


Sus 


Br ins 


eeeeee eccece 135 

] ccdeer — 1338 

Keeees eeve-e 670 
— 3227 

L  eccoe Ll scccee 696 

l ee cecces 723 

l cece Ll eeccee 2023 


- 1641 
L esse L essccce 713 
oceans 744 
ecccce l ° . 1655 
ee 924 
. ] ee. 1559 
502 





































\ rh r} , Esq. second d the reso ution 

Ihe resolutions being passed, thanks 
were then voted to his Grace the Arch 
bishop, andthe mee.ing separate l. 

We are happy to state, that upwards of 
100/. were subscribed at the meeti 


NSWICK 


to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, by the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of the Province The 
document, from which the following 
table is formed, was originally com- 
piled from official answers made to a 
circular, addressed to various persons, 
by His Excellency Sir Howard Doug- 


] | 


las, the Lieutenant Governor. 


BRUNSWICK. 


hes Clergymen. Population 
Lb ccocce L seccoe 1949 
mm sp eecee eee 972 
E seeate — eeccoe 1367 

eeeees eves 832 
I ecw cocces 716 

cose rer ey 545 

eoeees —— seeeee 568 
— ecosse —— eevese 1010 
—- eecce - cove 2297 
l coos J eoces 816 


— 11,072 
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Campo Bello ..... 
i. ee 


St. David 
St. George 


Penfield .ccccccccsecs 


St. Patrick se 


Grand Manan 





St. John 
POrtlands 6.006000000. 


LOncaster cccccecocee 


St. Martin 





Westmoreland... Dorchester ..cescceces 


Sack ville 


Westmoreland .eceoce 


Hillsborough ... 
Monckton «eee. 
Boteford. ses. 
Salisbury .erccoses. 


Hope vell eoereeee 


Northumberland, Newcastle 
Chatham 
Ludlow cccoces 
Northesk 


Noalens 
Wepsorn eeeeeeereeneeee 


MONEE, Assacencaee 
Carleton sccccccccccces 
Berestord 
Glerelg 
SaumMareZ eeeses 


Wellington 


We have no occasion to add any 
observations of our own. The 
deacon Best has stated the case so 
ably, that it will be 
tract from the Report his concludin 
remarks: 

“| pon a review of the foregoing 
statements and particulars,” says the 
Archdeacon, 
the spiritual comfort 
of this 


souls 


sufficient to ex- 


it will appear, that for 
and instruction 
74,876 
to which are to be added 5,000 

late », m iking iltoge ther 
79,876, in the principles of the Church 
of England, there are at present but 
sixteen resident clergymen, 
over a space of country of upwards of 
and twenty-six 


province e, containing 


> 
sent in too 


scatte red 


27,000 square miles ; 
churches, some of which are in an 


unfinished stat 


eeeeeeree 


ded s LG Sebanercne008 


eee eeeeneee 
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Population. 











l oe eves 2263 

ee eeeee 700 

bas “ake 509 

1 ee eccce 1673 

evccce eevee 153 

ccccce “" cescce 1005 

- wetees 1 seoeee 1446 

cesses - eeeeee 558 

. eesees 598 
— ( 

— ececoss 2 cesess 8488 

— eccoeooe — ecccee 3043 

eseeee eeeeee 793 

— eenreree - eeeeee 5835 
—- 12,90 








L eccecee 1 cocceoe 1744 
l ae ceccce 883 
- ecoosoe 1152 
coeoeos — evcece 342 
eocces eeeces 174 
ececee eeeese 666 
coces ccccee 1005 

- ecevcce eoccee 1654 
bE “6 © 1 eccooee 1452 
ecoesee — coooce 1443 
eovcce 1132 
eeecee coccee 1965 

l  scccce eaeses 836 


Grand Total . . . 74,87¢ 


“ The Opinions upon the utility of 
employing Visiting Missionaries, as 
suggested by his Excellency, are in 

It} q 
alt 


general favourable, although in some 


instances, where the writer is himself 
a dissenter, or biassed by dissenting 
interest, they are, as may naturally be 
supposed, the reverse. But in no case 


is the measure opposed; and it would, 





no doubt, if properly and | 
arranged, prove of the highest benefit, 
not merely in the increase of the Es 
tablished Church, but in the lasting 
blessings it would be instrumental in 
upon hundreds 
through 
ignorance, 


conterring who now 


wander, necessity, in 
and upon many wh re 
now the dupe s of error and fanaticism. 
The spirit of this flourishing province 
1s undoubtedly a Church spirit ; its ow 











































cknowledged members, who cer 


tainly form a majolity over any single 


ect, ¢ staunch and t e, and those 
w may be d to have still their 

y 1 to choose, ct ld not long 
withstand, even we they so dis- 
pose the mild | uasive doctrines 
of the Established Church, when de- 


livered with sincerity ana diligence : 
and even the most prejudiced would, 
no doubt, in course of ti | 
to think more favourably of the Esta- 
blished Church, and perhaps eventu- 


se the better part 


mine, be brought 


( 

“ But all must be done with cauticn 

ind gentleness, and those who would 

be instrumental in working this good, 
1 


must possess In an eminent degree a 
* x ieccordit y to kn wledge,’ which 
will nifest itself in a_ desire t 

( t ze, rather than to gain pre 

selytes to their own system of reil 
gcion; for if they succeed in_ the 
f er, the latter will be a natura 
( juen¢ it will be the surest 
way to secure the yet uniormed, to 
( he wavering, and to soften 

ities of the openly dissenting 


Ihe people of t 
iin a livelihood | 
labour, for of the lowe 
none, are, mM intellect and sagacit 


his country, who 
y their mani 
7 


order there are 





fal Supe ior to those of the same stamp 
in the mother-country ; they ire for 
the most part shrewd and intelligent, 
enerally speaking, well versed 
in the Scriptures, however faulty and 


deficient they-may be found in the 


prac ice of the duties they enjolr 
The argumentative powers of the 
roughest husbandman are oftentimes 
very ingenious, if not very great, In 
support of doctrines inconsistent with 
reason and Scripture, and it requires, 


on the part of his opponent, no slight 
exertion to confute him; and which, 


to effect, to any good purpose, must 


Ve n Brunsn ic / 


not be done with a contentious spirit, 
but with a desire to conciliate; and 
ifter the example of the ere it apostle 
endeavouring to “ please all men in 
ill things, not seeking his own profit, 
but the profit of many.” 

“In fact, the success of this most 
desirable undertaking will depend on 
the zeal and abilities of those upon 
whom the arduous duty may fall: who 
must not rest contented with making 
a mere formal visit to the districts 
unto which they may be appointed, 
that will end in an equally formal 
report, but both voice and heart must 
be lifted up, and engaged in unceas- 
ing endeavours effectually to benefit 
their fellow-creatures, and promote 
the glory of God. They must con- 
f men of mild and humble dispo- 


‘ 


J 


sitions, who will assimilate themselves 
with the peopl amongst whom they 
may be sent, and endeavour to unite 
themselves with their interests and 
their hopes, and who, while they 
evince that ‘lowliness of mind’ in 
imitation of their heavenly Master, 
will at the same time, like him, main- 
tain the dignity of their calling. 

* A view of the present statement 
will at once shew the extent of the 
vineyard for labourers, in which the 


demand is alre ady very urgent; many 
districts are actually in distress for 
want of their assistance, and wherever 
they are able, would gladly comply 
with the usual requisitions, and never 
could a prayer to Almighty God ‘ to 
send labourers into his vineyard,’ be 
better timed than at this moment, and 
may He of his mercy and goodness 
now bear and assist us. 

“‘Georce Best, 


‘ Acting I esiastical Commissary.’’ 
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LITERARY AND 





PHILOSOPHICAL 


REPORT. 


POPE PO COO TE 


In the Courier Francais, there is 
a curious statistical account of the 
1811 and 
drawn up by Count Daru, 


literature of 
1825 


France, in 
, 


not including official papers or 


pel 
daily iournals :-— 
lally journals : 


In 1811, there were printed, sirrrs 


Legislation ..... a male aig 31 2 
poe. ern 214,30 
Pmlosophy .....6.0000. 1102 
Political Economy ...... 131,133 
Military BERNE 2c ccecece 1,147,400 
Se Fine BIG 6c bc ove ere 161,525 
DN Ls aeieone eel 781,82 
EY Cav agccusidexcvis Ggatieen 
Dive rs Sul jects, Alman- 
acks, &« 1,f } 
TRCOIOEY 6.0460 sccnsece'e 2,509,752 
Total . 18,451,713 


In 1825, the number had risen to— 


SHEETS 
ee ST Pee ere 15,929,839 
POMNNCED ciccescdvee ese . 10,928,277 
Philosophy ........2+.- 2,804,182 
Political Ke nomy.....- 2,915,826 
The Military Art ...... 1,457,913 
Ihe Fine Arts ....... 2,937,301 
RAINE. cc ke aiececees 5205,158 
ee Javea 9,457,957 
Diff-rent Subjects...... 3,886,973 


Theology ..... 


Reckoning ¢ leven sheets to the 
difference in favour 
more than 


The 


volume, the 
of 1826, 


ten millions of 


amounts to 


volume Ss 


number, for 1826, is one fifth 
creater than that for 1820. 
Such is the change which has 


1 


taken place in l’rance, since the 


reign of Buonaparte. Seven times 
more books are printed in 1825 
than in 1811. 

Roya Society or Lirerature. 
This Society has just made its first 
appearance in print, by publishing 
half a volume of its Transactions : 
and as considerable public interest 
is attached to such a work, we t: 
a late 
tents, 





minute to mention it 
After the charter, list of 
members, constitution, Ac. &e 


cone- 


there are, an important historical 
paper relative to Henry V. by 
Mr. Granville Penn; several cu- 
orl ie and 
Mr. 
Sharon ‘Turn ‘'s observations on 


i 
Sir vy 


rious papers on the 


affinities of languages, by 
the Euphrates, by ~Ou eley ; 
accountofPalimpsest Manuscripts, 
by Archdeacon Nares; a MS. by 
SirJ. Harrington, communicated by 
the Rev.H. J. Todd, throwing much 
licht on the pe riod of Elizabeth and 
James I.; ona remarkable Coin of 
Metapontum, by Mr. Millingen ; 
on Coins of The ssaly, by Colonel 
Leake; Codex of biblical and clas- 
sicial Greek MSS., Mr. Todd; a 
political-economical Essay, by Mr. 
Malthus; Edict of Dioclesian, fixing 
Prices of Articles throughout the 
Roman Empire, Colonel Leake ; 
and a very interesting Essay, \ 
above twenty plates, on rare Leyp- 
tian monuments and insci ptions, 
by the same gentleman and the 
Right Hon. C. Yorke. ‘The 
enumeration of the subjects, and 


of the names of the learned and 
eminent 


bare 


who have dis- 


cussed them, is enough to vouch 


persons 















































for this Part of their Transactior 
bi ing worthy of a Society r 
blished by the King, and con 
ducted on the most liberal literary 
principles. 

Latin Manuscrirt.—M.Angelo 


Mai, to whom bibhography is 
alréady under so many obligations, 


t 


emy a ‘ 


] i . _ } . } 
has recently discovered, in the 
: ‘ 
i 


Roval Acat 





Sienor Corsi, during a residenc 


there of many years, and consists 


of one thousand pol shed piece 


all exactly of the same size, of 


every variety of granite, sienite, 
porphyry, serpentine, and j usper 
marble, alabaster, &c. that is 
known to exist. ‘ihe size of each 
piece, being that of a small octavo 
volume, is sufficient to shew tl 

effect en masse of each substance 
it contains. As connected with 
the history and progress of the 


arts, its mterest is of the highest 


order, as it affords examples of 


every Variety of ornamental ston 
that was ever used in sculpture, 
or in the most luxurious architec 
tura! ornaments of ancient Rome; 
whilst, in relation to the sciences 
of mineralogy and geology, it pre- 
sents such an instructive series of 
specimens of all the most beauti- 


ful varieties of rocks as Is unex 


mplkd in the world. Its valu 
is still further increased by the 
circumstance of a descriptive ca- 
talogue of these specimens having 
been made and published at Rome, 
by the gentleman who formed the 
collection. 

Reaumur used every spring to 
put his preparations into an oven 
made so hot as only not to burn 
the feathers or hair, which de- 
stroyed all latent insects. ‘These 
e nocturnal, and begin to 


Insects a 


move just after twilight, in quest 


! 
ystances on which to 


i 
eC po t¢ th r egyvs i he WwW ills 
should be examined in the even- 
ing by wh attention many of 
them may be destroyed. Examine 


the specimens frequently and care- 


1 all 
fully, to discover any insects which 


! } crept into them. With- 
) | 1 
yut this ¢ no appi  what- 

1] +} + Ihe +] 
ever will etlectual y preserve tuem. 
Cast Mera Pianos.---Every day 
usé 1 st-l nis a ning more 
y il st ig ire made of it: st } 
ats; in England itis used for roads; 
id at Liverpool churches are built of 


it. Here, in Paris, we have lately 
s, the frame work of which is 


formed of « 
} 
! 
} 





-iron. The instruments 
ive been brought to such periection 
by MM. Pleyel and Co. that not only 
do they rival, but in many particulars 
surpass the best English instruments. 
Th solid ty of the frame-work is so 
great, that they seldom get out of tune ; 
and the sound-board, relieved from 
those enormous pieces of wood with 
which it was formerly cumbered, in 
order to resist t).e Strain, possesses 
much more elasticity, and seconds the 
vibration of the strings much better. 
The tone of these instruments is won- 
deiful, both in power and mellowness; 
ind the mechanism is so perfect, that 
it admits of the most delicate as well 
as the strongest touch. Indeed, we 
have no doubt that when they are 
known, they will putan end to the im- 
portation of foreign pianos. MM. 
Pleyel have also just obtained a patent 
rugs 


, 
1 
for square pianos, with single st 
Ihre h Paper 








nea 
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SquiRRets.—lIt is a curious fact, 
that most of the oaks which are called 
spontaneous, are planted by the squir- 
rel. The industry of this animal is 
directed to the purpose of securing him 
against want in the winter; with this 
view he is in the habit of burrowing in 
the earth, and depositing an acorn in 
the hole which he thus makes, and 
which he then covers up again. But 
as it is probable his memory is not 
sufficiently retentive to enable him to 
remember the spots in which he de- 
posits every acorn, he, no doubt, loses 
a few every year. These few spring 
up, and are destined to supply 
the place of the parent tree.— Times 
Tele scope. 

TRANSMISSION OF SouND.—“ The 
extreme facility with which sounds are 
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heard at a considerable distance, in 
severe ly cold weather, has often been 
a subject of remark; but a circum- 
stance occurred at Port Bowen, which 
deserves to be noticed, as affording a 
sort of measure of this facility, or at 
least of conve ying to others some defi- 
nite idea of the fact. Lieutenant 
Foster having occasion to send a man 
from the observatory to the opposite 
shore of the harbour, a measured dis- 
tance of 6,626 feet, or about one 
statute mile and two-tenths, in order 
to fix a meridian mark, had placed a 
person half-way between, to repeat 
his directions; but he found on trial 
that this precaution was unnecessary, 
as he could, without difficulty, keep 
up a conversation with the man at the 
distant station.”—Parry’s Voyages 
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PARLIAMENTARY Report.—The 
business which is already proposed 
to be brought before Parliament 
during the present Session, is of 
a nature highly interesting. Mr. 
Peel has given notice of his in- 
tention to prosecute still farther 
his plans for reforming and sim- 
plifying the criminal law. The 
particular points to which he has 
this year turned his attention, are, 
Ist, The emendation and consoli- 
dation of the laws relative to theft, 
2dly, Of those relative to malicious 
offences against property. 3dly, A 
bill to comprise all the statutes by 
which provision is made for reco- 
vering damages against the hun- 
dred; and, 4thly, The repeal of 
all those acts which: shall be super- 


VOL. 1X. NO, Ul. 





seded or rendered unnecessary by 
the three former bills. It is to 
be hoped he will likewise make 
such amendments as shall for the 
future preclude the necessity of 
finding an innocent person guilty, 
in order that he may not be ruined 
by the fees due to the court in 
which he has been tried; a fact 
which has repeatedly occurred. 
Umicration.—A plan of emi- 
gration to promote colonization, 
and by it to relieve this country 
of what is called its superabundant 
population, has been proposed by 
Mr. Wilmot Horton. The prin- 
ciple of it, as applied to Ireland, is 
that of engaging each emigrant to 
enter into a recognizance to repay 
by instalments a certain portion of 
BB 











the expense of his transport and 
location; as relates to England, 
the parish is to be allowed to pay 
one half of these charges from the 
poor rates. The colony which is 
to be their future domicile is 
Upper Canada, where tl 
tled three years since, by way of 
trial, are said to 


lose set- 
be in very flou- 


rishing circumstances. That such 


a plan will contribute much to 
} 


} | 
the rapid improvement of the co- 


lomies cannot be doubt d. Ther 
is an equal probability that the 
welfare and comfort of the colo- 
nis be promoted by it; but 
that it will | t ure for the sup- 
pose l ev if i ed it ¢ xists, ( l 
hardly be expected. ‘That cir- 
cumstances have deranged the 
natural locality of the populatioa 
of this country 1s very evident ; 


and that this fact has been in- 
creased, or its d crease hindered 
by the operation of laws intended 
for the benefit of the poor, but on 
very mistaken principles, no one 
can deny. ‘That this country can 

| 

] 


} 
maintain an employ, In seasons 


of average prosperity, a much 
larger number of inhabitants than 
she now contains, will appear 
evident to any one that will take 
the trouble to examine what the 
land is capable of producing, the 
labour it will require, and the 
employment to be derived from 
daily increasing markets. Facts, 
independent of all reasoning upon 
the subject, uniformly attest, that 
population is promoted, not in- 
jured, by encouragment to emi- 
gration; and if we are too popu- 
lous, an expression which can only 
mean that our land contains more 
labourers than she can feed or 
employ, the remedy must be 
sought for in an increase of food 
and employment—no other can 
be effectually provided. 
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Catuotric Emancipation. —But 
among the business which 1s 
likely to engage the attention of 
Parliament during the present 
Session, none can be more im- 
portant than the intended appli- 
cation of the Roman Catholics 
to be admitted to offices of 
power. Should they persevere in 
this measure we hope they will 
experience a repulse as decisive 
as it is necessary. We cannot 
indulge the slightest feeling of 
hostility to this body as our fel- 
low-subjects; but as members of 
the papal Church, every day’s ex- 
perience confirms most abundantly 
the imminent danger of admitting 
them to share in the government 
of a free Protestant state. The 
violent means pursued by the 
priests during the late elections ; 
the indecent and savage expres- 
sions of joy at the death of the 
lamented Duke of York, because, 
as a peer of Parliament, he con- 
scientiously opposed their preten- 
sions; and which will probably 


be repeated over the sick-bed of 


the excellent Earl of Liverpool ; 
the threats of civil hostility now 
uttered and maintained by their 
prelates, and particularly by Dr. 
Doyle, whose apparently meek 
and humble demeanour, whilst 
under examination before the 
House of Lords, late events have 
proved to have been assumed as a 
mask for political purposes, and 
which, now they have failed, are 
laid aside; the gross falsehoods 
openly asserted and maintained 
respecting the progress of the 
reformation at Cavan; all com- 
bine to warn every sincere pro- 
testant against the admission to 
power of the spiritual subjects 
of a hierarchy, which has never 
scrupled to employ any means, 
however base, for the accom- 














EL SORE 





plishment of her political exalta- 
tion. 

Cavan Conversions.—As we 
have been led to refer to the 
events now taking place at Ca- 
van, we will just state, in addition 
to what is before the public, con- 
nected with that subject, that we 
have the most indisputable autho- 
rity for saying, that in many parts 
of Ireland similar events would 
immediately occur, but for the 
bitter persecution to which every 
convert to the Protestant Church 
is exposed the instant he re- 
nounces popery. The union of a 
few truly independent men _ to 
protect the religious liberties of 
their countrymen, has been the 
sole cause why Cavan has been 
distinguished above other parts 
of Ireland by these transactions ; 
and only let the Sani¢ measures 
be pursued for the personal safety 
of the subject, and the reforma- 
tion will proceed in that country 
with a rapidity, and to an extent, 
of which at present we cannot 


form any conception. 

Duke or Crarence.—In con- 
sequence of a message from the 
King, the House of Commons has 
voted an increase to the income of 
the Duke of Clarence of 9000. 
per annum, as being presumptive 
heir to the throne. 

Pentnsvta.—The events that 
have occurred since our last report 
have been generally favourable to 
the peace of Europe, and prosperity 
of our ally the Queen of Portugal. 


The bands of traitors have been 
dispe rsed Pt and, excepting one 


small body, which is said to exist 


in the n rth, and whicl , taki ra l- 
vantage otf its situation amongst 
the mountains, threatens the adja- 
cent districts with acts of violen 

no armed force can De Sa 1 { » dis- 


turb the peace of the country; 
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smal] parties of marauders annoy 
the traveller, or plunder detached 
hamlets in some parts; but, with 
the former exception, to no greater 
extent than is universally expe- 
rienced in every country that has 
had the misfortune to have been 
recently the seat of hostile move- 
ments. 

The King of Spain has found it 
necessary to comply with the de- 
mands of Portugal and her allies, 
at least as far as relates to mea- 
sures connected with the Portu- 
guese insurgents. ‘The state pa- 
pers and orders issued by the 
Court of Madrid on this sul 
are couched in the highest and 


ject 


loftiest tone; such as might im- 
pose on the ignorant, and which 
may serve to conceal from it If 
its own weakness and danger; but 
which can only excit the smile of 
contempt from every c¢ siderate 
and well-informed bse of 
what is passing in the Per la 


} 


The terror felt by the rulers of 


that country is evinced | the 
tyrannical laws daily issued to sup- 
press every expression of p tblic 
feeling. In addition to those we 
hav be fore noticed, ons has lat ly 
been published, for! dding ly 
mark ot approbatio1 or censure 


} 
during any theatrical exhibition : 
not a sign even oranod toa friend 
or relative in another part of the 


house, under pain of six years 
ldier for the 


service as a private soldier 1K 
first offence, and ten years’ con- 
finement to the galleys ior a Se@- 
cond. The very issue of such a 
regulation speaks at once the dan- 
verous state of the government, 
and the feelings of the p ple. A 
ninistry composed of } it- 
. . i i 

ta d to n ter 1 to 

i l r Ccoul CTl- 
ficing the latter to the yrmer, 
must ever be the worst possible 
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government; and feeling a conse- 
quent degree of terror, will pursue 
the harsh measures of the most 
odious tyranny. 


Persia. — The latest accounts 
of the war between Persia and 
Russia received through St. Pe- 
tersburgh, state the Persian army 
to be intrenched in those defiles 
which render the frontier of their 
country, when defended by a few 
handfuls of men, almost impreg- 
nable. Here they purposed re- 
maining during the winter season; 
and as the Russian General will 
scarcely venture to attack them 
whilst defended by obstacles so 
formidable, a cessation of hostilities 


must ensue, till the return of 


spring may enable him again to 
draw his enemies into the open 
country. The idea that our coun- 
try is bound by her treaty with 
Persia to assist her against her 
enemies, and that England may 
by that means be involved in a 
war with Russia, is wholly un- 
founded. The treaty between the 
two nations is perte ctly defensive : 
Great Britain engaging to subsi- 
dize Persia in case of a rupture 
between her and any power pre- 
viously at war with the former 
country; and Persia engaging on 
her part to obstruct the progress 
of any enemy who may seek a 
passage through her dominions 
with the intention of attacking our 
territories in the East. 


Java.—-The existence of the 


Dutch authority in this island 
seems at least doubtful: the hos- 
tile feelings excited by the severe 
oppression uniformly practised by 
the deputed Dutch Governments 
wherever they have been establish- 
ed, have, in the present instance, 
produced a war which threatens 
the most alarming consequences. 
The whole island, with the excep- 
tion of Batavia, appears to be al- 
ready in the hands of the natives. 
A force sent by the Chief Gover- 
nor, under the command of his 
lieutenant, to check their advance 
upon the capital, was so complete- 
ly destroyed, that the commander 
alone escaped to carry home the 
report of the disaster. It is stated 
that unless six thousand troops from 
Europe should arrive within three 
months of the date of the last dis- 
patches, the island would be lost, 
and twenty thousand men would 
be required to recover it. The | 
leader of the natives, who has dis- 
played great talents in the conduct 
of the war, was educated at Cal- 
cutta, and is highly spoken of by ’ 
those Who were acquainted with 
him during his residence in that 
city. He was firmly attached to 
the British; but when the latter 
evacuated Java, he resolved to 
render his country independent, 
and the exactions of the Dutch 
Government soon furnished him 
with the means. Should he prove 
the Alfred of his country, it will 
not be the least blessing arising 
from the British occupation of it. 
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Decrees conferred, February J 


Carne, Rev. James, 
Owen, Rev. Owen, Fell 


ow of Jesus College. 


Coleridge, Rev. Edward, Exeter College. 


Hawkins, W. Bentinck Lethem, ExeterColl. 


Mearly, Rev. Richard, St. John’s College. 


Scobell, Rev. Edward, Magdalen Hall. 


Annesley, William, University College. 
Bennett, W. J. Easley, Christ ¢ hurch. 


Butler, Charles Ro 
Collett, Kenrick Will 


Fawcett, J. T. C. 


bert, Worcester College. 
Christ Church. 
Christ Church. 


H ule, W illi un, M agdal n H all. 


Isham, Kobert, Brasenno 


College. 


Page, Cyril William, Christ Church. 


Tarbutt, Richar 
Wall, John WI 


College 


ew ( 


Walsh, J. H. Arnold, Balliol College 


Fe 


B.D. and D.D. (by « 
Cookesley, Rev. J 


bruary 14. 


hal lat ’ 
cumulation. ) 


, Exeter College. 


Claxon, Rev. B. S. Worcester College. 
Prodgers, Rev. Edwin, Trinity College. 


Hawkins, Rev. Ernest, Balliol College. 


Kent, George Davies, Cory 


us Christi Coll. 


Oakes, Rev. Charles, St. John’s College. 
Price, Rev. Thomas, Exeter College. 


Beckwith, Samu 


’ 
Cave, Edward, Brasenn 


Elwes, George C 


Gower, John, Mag 


Heming, Thoma 
Mackell, Ja 
Nicoll, ¢ 


February 15. 
B.C. L. ( by Commutation. ) 

Taylor, Rev.G. M.A. St. John’s ¢ ollege 
M. A. 

Woods, George He nry, Wadham ( 

W ynte r, Rev. Robert, Jesus Coll ze. 
B. A. 

Clay, James, Balliol College. 

Day, John, Exeter College, 

Jephsor » Ge Db. 0. Brasennose ( olk ge. 

Penn, Thomas Gordon, Christ Church. 


ur 


February 22. 
D.C. L. 

Taylor, Rev. George, St. John’s College 

M.A. 
Daubeny, Rev. James, Brasennose Colleg 
Johnson, Rev. J. Re ynolds, Balliol Coll. 

B. A. 
Beckley, Henry, Exeter College. 
Boyle, Charles John, All Souls’ College. 
Calvert, John Mitchinson, Oriel Colleg: 
Chambers, John David, Oriel College. 


Cc. 


January 29. 

The Election took place for a Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, in the room of the 
late Provost of Queen’s, when the Rev. 
G vdfrey Faussett, B. D. late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, was the successful Can- 
didate. The numbers were as follow:— 
The Rev. Dr. Nares, Merton College, 

Regius Professor of Modern History 33 
The Rev. Dr. Shuttleworth, Warden 

of Mew Cole sc cccanvnsrse ® 
The Rev. Godfrey Faussett, Mag- 


dalen College ee. 


we 





































in the room of the Hon. and Right Rev. 


the late Bish p of Oxt rd, wa navinm y 
ipproved of in Convocation, 


The Rev. John Fox, M. x. Fe iOoW { 


Queen’s College, is unanimously elected 





> ¢ +} \ ¢ 
Provost of that Society, in the room of th 


late Rev. Septimus Collinson, D.D. 





Mr. Anthony Grant is admitted Actual 
Fellow of New Coll 

Mr. Charles Lewis Cornish is elected an 
Exhibitioner, on Mr. Michel’s Foundat on, 
at Queen's College. 

The Rev. Lewis Sneyd, M.A. Fellow of 
All Souls’, Rector of Headley i 
and Chaplain to the Earl of Plymouth, is 
elected Warden of the above Society, In 
the room of the late Bishop of Oxford. 

Ihe Kev. John Lonsdale, B.D. Chap 


lain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1 





mn Surre 


yy 


chosen a Fellow of Eton College, in the 
room of the late Dr. Foster Pigott. 


Fellow of Exeter College, is admitted to 
the Professorship of Astronomy, on he 
foundation of Sir Henry Savile, vacant by 
th death of the late Abram Robertson, 
LD. D. of Christ Church; and at the same 
time the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A. of Oriel 
( ollege , Was admitted to the Professor h 1) 
of Geometry, vacated by Mr. Rigaud’s 
weceptance of the Astronomical chair. 

Mr. Robert Evans, Scholar of Jesus Col- 
», and Vinerian Scholar, is elected Fel- 


? 


leg 
low of that Society. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Degrees conferred, February 9. 
M. A. 


Pipon, Rev. T. Earle, St. John’s College. 


B. A. 
Garland, Lewis, Trinity College. 


Sikes, Thomas, Que¢ n’s College. 


Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 25/. each, 
to the two best proficient mathemati 
and natural philosophy am the Con 
mencir Bachelors of Arts, 1djudged 
to Mr. Thomas Turner f Trinity Colle ge, 
ind Henry Perey Gordon, Esq. of S 
Peter's College, the econd ing ~— fir 


Wranglers 


University and Clerical Intelligence. 


Mr. Comyns Tucker, of St. Peter’s Col 
lege, is elected University Scholar, on the 


dation of Sir William Browne. 


John Collyer, Esq. M.A. of Clare Hall, 


is called to the degree of Barrister-at-law, 
by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Fe OTUuary 9, 

Che Norrisian Prize on the subject, “ The 
Mosaic Dispensation not intended to be per- 
petu il,”’ is idjudge d to Mr. Francis White, 
Scholar of Trinity College. 


Febru ry 13. 
The Master and Fellows of Peterhouse 
unanimously elected He nry Percy Gordon, 
Esq. (Senior Wrangier of the present year) 


Honorary Fellow of that Society. 


The Rev. G. Skinner, of Jesus College . 
the Rev. J. Weller, of Emmanuel, and Mr. 
Platt, of Trinity, (who is deputy for the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew,) are appointed 
examiners of the Candidates for the He- 
brew Scholarships. 

Richard Thomas Lowe, B. A. of Christ 
College, was elected Travelling Bachelor, 
on the nomination of the Master of that 
Soci ty. 


PREFERMENTS. 
Kaye, Joun, 1). D. Bishop of Bristol, to 
the Bishoprick of Lincoln. 
Lioyp, Cuarves, D. D. Regius Professor 
of Divinity, to the Bishoprick of Oxford. 
Gray, Rospert, D.D. Prebendary of 
Durham, to the Bishoprick of Bristol. 


Atkinson, J. B. M.A. to the Perpetual 
Curacy of West Cowes ; nominated by 
K V John B eks, Vic ir of ( irisbrook,. 

Blanchard, John, jun. to the Vicarage of 
Lund, near Beverley, on the presenta- 
tion of the Rev. John Blanchard. 

Boultbee, R. M. to be Domestic Chaplain 
to Lord Montagu. 

Buchanan, P. to the Church and Parishes 
f Stickell and Hume; Patron, The 


Burnaby, Robert, to the New Church of 


Cliffe, Loftus Anthony, to the Vicarage of 


Samptord-Arundel, Devonshire; Patron, 
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Coldwell, William Edward, to the Vicarage 
of Sandon, Staffordshire ; Patron, Earl 
of Harrowby. 


Collins, O. L. to the Pe rpetual Curacy of 
Ossett, nominated by Rev. J. Buckworth. 

Coventry, Tbomas Henry, to the Rectory 
of Hill Croome, Worcestershire ; Patron, 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Croft, —, to the Vicarare of Hutton Bushell, 
Yorkshire. 

Currer, D. R. M.A. to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to Lord Downe. 

Dawson, Henry, to the Rectory of Hopton, 
Suffolk; Patron, The King. 

Dennis, N. R. to be Chaplain to the Force 

Dodgson, Charles, M. A. to the augmented 
Curacy of Daresbury, Chester, 

French, William, D. D. to the Rectory of 
Moor Monckton, Yorkshire; Patron, 
The King. 

Hall, Charles, to be Domestic Chaplain to 
Lord M acdonald. 

Halton, L. Miles, B. A. to the Rectory of 
Woolhampton, Berks. 

Lupton, James, to the Vicarage of Black 
Bourton, Oxon; Patrons, Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church. 

Mildmay, Carew Anthony St. John, M. A. 
to the Rectory of Chelmsford. 

Nares, Edward, D. D. to the Rectory of 
Newchurch, Kent. 

Parker, H. to be Chaplain to the Forces. 

Rowe, Samuel, to the Perpetual Curacy of 
St. Budeaux, near Plymouth. 

Seymour, John Hobart, M. A. to be Chap- 
lain in ordinary to the King. 

Swanton, Francis, to the Perpetual Curacy 
of St. John’s, Winchester; Patron, the 
Bishop. 

Swete, William, to the Rectory of St. Leo- 
nard, Devon. 

Thompson, Sir Henry, Bart. M. A. to b¢ 
Chaplain to George Collins Poore, Esq. 
High Sheriff of Hants. 

Vernon, John, to the Rectory of Shrawley, 
Worcestershire, on the presentation of 
the Executors of the late Thomas 
Shrawley Vernon, E 


CLERGYMAN MARRIED. 


Allix, R. W. B.D. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Jane, relict of 
the Rev. George White, LL. B. 


Unive rsiby and Clerical Intelligence. 








CLERGYMEN DECEASED 


Cooper H. P. Vicar of All Saints, Ewe 
ham, Worcestershire, and Perpetual 
Curate of Hampton, aged 51. 


Hale, Henry, M.A. Rector of Orcheston, 
St. Mary, Wilts. 


Harrison, William, M. A. Vicar of Win 
terton, and of Great Lim¥er, Lincoln 
shire, aged 82. 


Kelly, Sterling, M. A. one of the Senior 
Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, 


aged 45. 
Kina, Right Rev. WaLker, Lord Bi hop 


of Rochester, Canon Residentiary of 
Wells, Prebendary of Peterbor h, and 
Provincial Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


Law, —, D. D. Archdeacon of Rochester, 
Rector of Westmill, Herts, and Easton 
Magna, Essex, aged 88. 


Middleton, David, Rector of Crux Easton, 
Hants, aged 75. 


Newby, Joshua, Rector of Haseley, near 
Warwick, aged 39. 

Pe.uam, the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Geor: 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, D.C. L. aged 
61.—Thisexcellent Prelate was youngest 
son of the late, and brother to the pre- 
sent Earl of Chichester. He was born 
on the 13th Oct. 1766, and married, in 
1792, Mary, daughter of Sir Richard 
Rycroft. He was consecrated Bishop 
of Bristol, in the room of Dr. Cornwall, 
in 1803; translated to Exeter, in th 
room of Dr. Fisher, m 1807 nd on 
Dr. Tomline being translated to the 
of Winchester in 1820, his Lord hip 
succeeded him in the bishopric of Lin 
coln. His Lordship was also Clerk of 
the Closet to the King, and Canon Resi 
dentiary of Chichester. His Lordship 
was formerly of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Pigott, William Foster, D.D. F.A.S. Fel 
low of Eton, Rector of Mer worth, Ke nt, 
and Clewer, Berks, aged 79. 

Pyemont, Samuel, Rector of Linwood, 
Lincolnshire, aged 68. 

Spray, —, D.D. Vicar Choral of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

Surtees, Matthew, M.A. Rector of Kirby 
Underd ile, Yorkshir« 9 and Prebe ndary 
of Canterbury ; 

rill, John, Rector of Hayes, Kent 











Notices to Correspondents. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Answer to the Manifesto of the 
Chistian Evidence Society. Published 
by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Instruction. 

The Clerical Portraits A Series of 
Letters addressed to a young Student 
intended for the Church. 

_The City of Refuge: a Poem. By 
Thomas Quin. 

Treatise on the Divinity of Christ. 
By Rev. Joseph Taylor, M.A. Vicar 
of Snitterfield. 

Old English Sayings newly Ex- 
pounded. By Jeffreys Taylor. 

Sermon in Aid of the Parochial 
School in the Parish of St. Luke. By 
Rev. W. Pritchard, Rector of Great 
Yeldham. 

R. Becourt’s Grave of Human Phi- 
losophies, or System of the Bramins 





Unveiled. Translated from the French, 
with Notes, by A. Dalmas. 


Spalding on Feelings in Religion. 
Translated from the German by the 
Rev. A. B. Evans, A.M. Rector of 
Coln Rogers, &c. 


St. Paul’s Key to the Types of Gen. 
xxii.; a Sermon, by the Rev. John 
Edward Nassau Molesworth, A. M. 
Curate of Milbrook, Hants. 


Review of a Pamphlet entitled, 
“ Declaration of the Catholic Bishops, 
the Vicar Apostolic, and their Coadju- 
tors in Great Britain.” By the Rev. 
George Townsend, M.A. Prebendary 
of Durham, &c. 


Selections from the Papers of Addi- 
son in the Spectator, &c. By the 
Rev. E. Berens, M. A. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received “ L. M. R.” and “ U. Y.” an 1 John v. 16: we hope to be 
able to recur to the subject in our next Number. 


6. Ys" 


communication as to Dissenters’ Marriages is rather fitted for 
the consideration of the Legislature than for our readers. 
last Number was to inform Clergymen how they should act according to 


Our object in our 
the 


existing law, not to discuss what the law should be. 


We thank “ U.A.I.” and shall avail ourselves of his communications. —“ E. B.” 


is also accepted. 


We must decline “ J.G.”;—also “ Millenarius.”—“ Llewellyn” shall appear 

















